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Series introduction 
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of such issues in educational administration. 
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introduction 

The study of public administration is a study of both politics and organis- 
ation. Traditionally these two aspects have been regarded as conceptually, 
if not practically, distinct. The foundations of the field are laid on the 
dichotomies that flow from this distinction: those of fact and value, ends 
and means, charisma and rationality, policy and execution, democracy and 
management. So deeply engrained are these divisions within the field that 
Heady, after an extensive review of public administration in various cultures 
could claim that: 

With few exceptions, there is common agreement transcending difiercnces 
in political ideology, culture, and style, that bureaucracy should be basi- 
cally instrument£il in its operation— that it should serve as agent and not 
as master. It is almost universally expected that the bureaucracy be so 
designed and shaped as to respond willingly and cficctivcly Ko policy leader- 
ship from outside its own ranks. The idea that bureaucratic officialdom, 
either civil or military, or both together, should for any extended period 
of time constitute the ruling class in a political system is generally rejected. 
The political elite may include members of the civil or military bureaucra- 
cies, but should not consist exclusively or even primarily of burcaMcratic 
officials. Even in regimes in which a bureaucratic elite is clearly in a position 
of political dominance, it will rarely claim that this is the v/ay things should 
be; instead, it will usually insir' that such a situation can be justified only 
temporarily under unusuaJ circumstances ... All agrce that the state bureau- 
cracy should be responsible to the political leadership, however intimately 
it may be brought into the process of decision making by the will of the 
political elite. 

(Heady 1984, pp. 407-8) 

This is not to say, as Heady recognises, that the apparent consensus 
on the way things should be is a guarantee that they will actually be that 
way. Indeed, there are grounds for believing that the distinction is a care- 
fully sustained mythology which protects the interests of both politicians 
and administrators by keeping many potentially troublesome issues out 
of the public arena, effectively depoliticising them by defining them as 
matters of administrative rather than political concern. This process suits 
administrators and politicians alike for it depoliticiscs many issues which 
might otherwise prove distracting for politicians and it allows administrators 
to deal with such issues on a routine basis, thus giving them greater control 
over their administration and its relationship with the public. As Wilenski 
puts it: 

It has, however, served the purposes of both administrators and politicians 
... to maintai. the myth of the separation of politics and administration 
(and thus, incidentally, obscure the purposes of administrative reform). The 
myth allows politicians to concentrate on electoral politics and other aspects 
of their roles. It allows administrators to engage in politics and in policy- 
making without being held accountable politically for the outcomes of their 
actions. 

(Wilenski 1979, p. 349) 

This mythology also helps to sustain the legitimacy of politics and admin- 
istration and paper over the significant tensions which arise from the oppo- 
sition of the principles of democratic government and administrative 
organisation. This opposition is represented in the dichotomies referred 
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to above and is usually addressed through the idea of 'balance* between 
political and administrative forces. Weber, in his discussions of the relation- 
ship between politic and administration in Germany following the First 
World War, was n.^^t concerned that the *overtowering' impact of 
bureaucracies was balanced by the development of a parliamentary process 
which encouraged the emergence of essentially charismatic leaders capable 
of instructing the administrative apparatus of the state. However, it seems 
clear in retrospect that the history of public administration in the twen- 
tieth century is very much the history of the development of the *over- 
towering bureaucracy' that Weber both admired and feared. 

The development of administrative technique was initially concentrated 
in the field of industry where it was particularly suited to the structures 
of control demanded by the development of industrial capitalism (see 
Braverman 1974). However, while the development of 'administrative 
science' as it was to become known, was more quickly embraced by business 
than by government the twin principles it promised, those of efficiency and 
control, together with its claim to be the epitome of rational organisation, 
made it inevitable that similar principles would be applied to public admin- 
istration. Indeed the claims of bureaucracy to rationality, efficiency and 
control proved irresistible. What was good for business was, it was claimed, 
good for government. Woodrow Wilson, one of the earliest advocates of 
a public administration based upon such principles, claimed in 1887 that 
*the field of administration is a field of business' (Wilson 1953, p. 71). 

The history of public administration in the twentieth century is, there- 
fore, very much the ! istory of the application and development of admin- 
istrative science to the work of government. Indeed, government is more 
and more identified with the state bureaucracies that investigate, shape 
and direct so much of public and private life. There are grounds,' there- 
fore, for believing that the balance between politics and administration that 
Weber sought through a revitalised political system has yet to be achieved. 
What Weber feared, the domination of politics by administration, seems, 
in the modern world, much more likely. 

The failure of modern societies to develop political institutions that are 
as substantial as contemporary administrative agencies is a^major factor 
in the crisis of the state. It is a failure that lies at the heart of the crisis 
in public administration. It is a failure that lies at the heart of the crisis 
in education. This monograph is an attempt to understand why this should 
be so and to outline some of the attempts being made to rectify our under- 
standing and practice of public administration, especially as it relates to 
education. 

The separation of politics and administration 

The need of the .state for an administrative apparatus is directly derived 
from the fundamental characteristic of every, political association: that is 
upon the use of force. According to Weber in 1919: 

*Every state is founded on force*, said Trotsky at Brest-Litovsk. That is indeed 
right. If no social institutions existed which knew the use of violence, then 
the concept of 'state* would be eliminated ... Of course force is certainly 
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not the normal or the only means of the state— nobody says that — but force 
is a means specific to the state ... a state is a human community that (suc- 
cessfully) claims the monopoly of the kgiiimaU use of force within a given territory. 

(Gerth and Mills 1970, p. 70) 

In the modem state, suggests Weber, force is exercised by politically 
dominant powers through two major me^ns. 

Organized domination, which calls for continuous administration, requires 
that human conduct be conditioned to obedience towards those masters who 
claim to be the bearers of legitimate power. On the other hand, by virtue 
of this obedience, organized domination requires the control of those material 
goods which in a given case are necessary for the use of physical violence 
. . . The administrative staff, which externally represents the organization 
of political domination, is, of course, like any other organization, bound 
by obedience to the power-holder and not alone by the concept of legitimacy. 

(Gerth & Mills 1970, p. 80) 

The state requires, according to Weber, a system of continuous admin- 
istration m order to maintain its organised domination of a particular ter- 
ritory. Two main tasks preoccupy this administration. Firstly the 
development of systematic procedures tlirough which *human conduct (can) 
be conditioned in obedience*. Secondly, the development of systematic 
means of physical violence. If the first is sufficiently effective, the second 
will seldom be called into use. It is noteworthy that this system of admin- 
istration is required to be neutral, or in Weber's words have a strong sense 
of integrity, in relation to the directions of the power holders. That is, the 
administration must be both able and willing to serve whatever masters 
are elected or achieve power and be independent of the struggles for power 
that are the preoccupation of would-be power holders. As the state becomes 
more complex the system of continuous administration increases and stands 
over and against party piolitical struggles which Weber suggests . . arc 
struggles for the patronage of office, as well as struggles for objective goals* 
(Gerth and Mills 1970, p. 87). Indeed 

the development of modem officialdom into a highly qualif'-d, professional 
labor force, specialized in expertness through long years of preparatoiy 
training, stands opposed to all these [party political] arrangements. Modern 
bureaucracy .in the interest of integrity has developed a high sense of status 
honor . . . And without such integrity, even the purely technical functions 
of the state apparatus would be endangered. 

(Gerth & Mills 1970, pp. 87-8) 

For Weber the career of the bureaucrat stands in sharp contrast to the dis- 
pensability of politicians. 

The development of politics into r organization which demanded training 
in the struggle for power, and in : methods of this struggle as developed 
by modem party policies, deten the separation of public functionaries 
into two categories, which, however, are by no means rigidly but neverthe- 
less distinctly sep' ^ted. These categories are 'administrative officials on the 
one hand, and 'political* officials on the other. The 'political' officials, in the 
genuine sense of the word, can regularly and externally be recognised by 
the fact that they can be transferred any time at will, that they can be dis- 
5r.iissed, or at least temporarily withdrawn. 

(Gerth & Mills 1970, p. 90) 
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The role of the politician is, according to Weber, the passionate pursuit 
of power; not always by the best of means. Indeed Web^r in his discussion 
of 'Politics as a vocation' makes much of the ethical dilemmas involved in 
pursuing worthy ends through unworthy means and of the 'irrationality' 
involved in the constant conflict of beliefs in the political arena. Weber's 
discussion of the difficulties of these value conflicts and their political reso- 
lution is largely a descriptive, even taxonomic account of various histor- 
ical situations. While his accounts are both loaned and interesting he fails 
to provide an account of political action which is anywhere near as definiu'-'e 
as his account ofadministrative action. While Weber discusses the various 
ways by which politicians assert their power and legitimacy he regards the 
political as an e.s.senCially irrational, emotional pursuit which he contrasts 
vividly with the rationality, impartiality and integrity of administration. 
For instance: 

According to his proper vocation, the genuine olficial . . . will not engage 
m politics. Rather, he should engage in impartial 'administration' ... To 
take a stand, to be passionate ... is the politician's element, and above all 
the clement of the political leader. His conduct is subject to quite a different, 
indeed, exactly the opposite, principle of responsibility from that of the civil 
servant. The honor of the civil servant is vested in his ability to execute 
conscientiously the order of the superior authorities, exactly as if the order 
agreed with his own conviction. This holds even if the order appears wrong 
to him and if, despite the civil servant's remonstrances, the authority insists 
on the order . . . -The honor of the political leader, of the leading statesman, 
iiowever, lies precisely in an exclusive personal responsibility for what he docs, 
a responsibility he cannot and must not reject or transfer. 

(Gerth & Mills 1970, p. 95) 
For Weber then, there was a sharp contrast between the nature of politics 
and the nature of administration. Politics was the province of power seekers 
vtho pursued not only 'objective goals' but also the 'patronage of office'. 
Even the 'objective goals' were seen by Weber as being chosen on an essen- 
tially irrational basis 'because the various value spheres of the world stand 
in irreconcilable conflict with each other' (Gerth & Mills 1970, p. 147). Ulti- 
mately in the world of politics 'Weltanschauungen clash, world views among 
which in the end one has to make a choice' (Gcrth & Mills 1970, p. 117). 
Ultimately the determination of which world view is to prevail is not, in 
the world of politics, a matter of rationality but of power for 'the decisive 
means for politics is violence' (Gerth & Mills 1970, p. 121). On the other 
hand administration in its bureaucratic form is regarded as a significant 
shift towards the application of rationality to the organisation or.social life. 
Indeed Weber in 1922 went as far as to riaim that as a result of its tech- 
nical .superiority 'the march ofbureaucracy has destroyed structures of domi- 
nation which had no rational character . . . '(Gerth & Mills 1970, p. 244). 
In its employment of rational legal structures of rules, in its appilication 
of the experti.se orpn)ressionals to administrative problems, in its hierarchy 
of office and its impartiality ofcxaminiation and treatment of cases, the 
bureaucracy epitomi.scd for Weber (hr notitm of rationality. 
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What emerges from Weber's analysis, as Maclntyrc (1981) points out, 
is a sociological consequence ofthc philosophical inheritance of the Enlight- 
enment and especially of its theories of empiricism on the one hand and 
emotivism on the other. M far as empiricism is concerned the attempt was 
one of laying bare the physiological and physical mechanisms which underlie 
action' in order to develop a notion of mechanical explanation: *a concepticr 
of invariances specified by law-like generalisations' (Maclntyrc 1981, p. 79). 
The difficulty with such a notion ir its incompatibility with any explana- 
tion of action based upon moral imperatives. Thus as Maclntyrc suggests 

. . . when Kant recognises that there is a deep incompatibility between any 
account of act" or •vhich rcco^iscs the role of moral impenitives in governing 
action and any such mechanical type of explanation, he is compelled to the 
conclusion that actions obeying and embodying moral inipcralives must be 
from the standpoint of science inexplicable and unintelligible. 

(Maclntyrc I98I, p. 79) 

The result of the widespread acceptance of a mechanical, empiricist view 
of rationality and action is therefore the divorce of fact from value and 
the relegation of moral ques!:ions to a separate province of ethics domi- 
nated by the theory of emotivJsm. *Emotivism', suggests Maclntyrc in a 
useful definition, 'is the doctrine that all evaluative judgments and more 
specifically all moral judgments arc nothing but expressions of preference, 
expressions of attitude or feeling, insofar as they are moral or evaluative 
in character^ (1981, p. 11). As a result*. . . moral judgments, being expres- 
sions of attitude or feeling, arc neither true nor false; and agreement in 
moral judgment is not to be secured by any rational method, for there are 
none' (1981, pp. 11-12). 

It can readily be seen then that Weber's separation of politics from admin- 
istration and his application of the. dichotomies of fact and value, ends and 
means, charisma and rationality, policy and execution, democracy and 
management, power and authority, are almost inescapable outcomes of 
his acceptance of the canons of empiricism and emotionalism laid down 
during the Enlightenment. In this Weber was a creature of his times. As 
well as informing Webci^s work '*^ese ideas have formed the basis of the 
practice and study of public administration from its inception. 

The traditions of public administration 

The academic study of public administration is an off-shoot of political 
science. While it established its independence as a field of study in the 1920.S 
it hud its root.'? in an earlier period. Perhaps the most important essay on 
I '.blic administration of this early period, one which foreshadov/ed many 
of the preoccupations of the field, v^as that published by Woodrow Wilson 
in 1887. In this paper Wilson sought to establish the importance of the 
study of public administration, to describe the main features of puhlic 
administration as it had developed in Europe and to set out the major 
concerns that should guide the development of a 'science of administration' 
in the United States. 
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Beginning with a discussion of the historical enlargement of government 
functions and agencies during the nineteenth century Wilson argues that 
the debates of principle involved in political philosophy have to be joined 
by debates over administration 

The weightier debates of constitutional principle are even yet by no means 
concluded; but they are no longer of more immediate praaical moment than 
questions of administration. It is getting to be harder to run a constitution 
than to frame one . . . 

(Wilson 1953, p. 67) 
As greater demands are placed on government and as government 
responds by increasing the size and complexity of its intervention in the 
everyday affairs of business, commerce and private life, so the need for 
a science of administration becomes urgent. 

There is scarcely a single duty of government which was once simple which 
is not now complex; government once had but a few masters; it now has 
scores of masters. Majorities formerly only underwent government; they 
now conduct government. Where government once might follow the whims 
of a court, it must now follow the views of a nation. 

And those views are steadily widening to new conceptions of state duty; 
so that, at the same time that the functions of government arc every day 
becoming more complex and difficult, they are also vastly multiplying in 
number . . . This is why there should be a science of administration which 
shall seek to straighten the paths of government, to make its business less 
unbusinesslike, to strengthen and purify its organisation, and to crown its 
duties with dutifulncss. This is one reason why there is such a science. 

(Wilson 1953, p. 67) 

The science Wilson looked for he found in the work of Trench and 
German professors', no doubt the same people who had informed Weber's 
work. Indeed the distinctions Wilson draws are very much the distinctions 
drawn by Weber. In particular, the empirical basis of the science of admin- 
istration was seen as depending on the distinction between politics and 
administration. Thus 

. . . administration lies outside the proper sphere o[ politics. Administrative 
questions are not political questions. Although politics sets the tasks for 
administration, it should not be suffered to manipulate its offices. 

(Wilson 1953, p. 72) 

Once this separation is achieved then the science of administration 
becomes possible. The purposes of such a science are clear. 

The object of administrative study is to rescue executive methods from the 
confusion and costliness of empirical experiment and set them upon foun- 
dations laid deep in stable principle. 

(Wilson 1953, p. 71) 
That is, a science of administration must be developed which allows the 
detection .and application of universal laws of organisation which can be 
applied in the name of efficient governance. Efficiency is a major purpose 
and administrative officials must be scrutinised for their adherence to the 
principles of public administradon. However any excess of such scrutiny 
will impair the efficiency of the administration and must therefore be re- 
strained. Democracy must not be allowed to get out of hand. 
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Our peculiar American dilliculty in organizing administration is not the 
danger of losing liberty, but the danger of not being able to separate its essen- 
tials from its accidents. Our success is made doubtful by that besetting error 
of ours, the error of trying to do too much by vote . . . The problem is to 
make public opinion efficient without suffering it to be meddlesome. Directly 
exercised, in the oversight of the daily details and in the choice of the daily 
means of government, public criticism is of course a clumsy nuisance, a 
rustic hanSing delicate machinery. But as superintending the greater forces 
of formative policy alike in politics and administration, public criticism is 
altogether safe and beneficent, altogether indispensable. Lei administrative 
study find the best means for giving public criticism this control and for 
shutting it out from all other interference. 



As Waldo (1953) suggests, the preoccupations of Wilson's paper fore- 
shadowed the preoccupations of public administration as a field of study. 
The separation of the administrative from the political, of the laws of admin- 
istration from the conflicts of politics, the appeal to efficiency and the recog- 
nition of the implicit conflict between democratic and administrative 
interests are all issues which recur time and time again in the study of public 
administration. Indeed Wilson's paper set out the fundamental features 
of the period of 'orthodoxy' in public administration which coincided with 
the reform movement in American public administration. 

The roots of the 'orthodox' view of public administration lay in three 
major movements which developed through the cariy years of the twen- 
tieth century. The first of these movements was the Reform Movement 
which sought to replace the 'spoils' system of local government witlx an 
'expert* system in which competence in managing public affairs became 
the major criterion for the holding of administrative office. This movement 
was directed in part against the dominance of local 'bosses' and against 
what was seen to be the corruption of local government. It was also 
prompted by the notion, embraced by Wilson among others, that govern- 
ment should become more 'businesslike'. Of major importance to this shift 
of public administration towards a businesslike approach was the rise of 
the second movement, that of scientific management. 

While there were cleariy difficulties in applying measures of productivity 
and effectiveness to government agencies the promises of scientific manage- 
ment to 'reduce cost and increase efficiency, and its aim of replacing ignor- 
ance and conflict with knowledge and harmony' (Waldo 1968, p. 147) were 
extremely appealing to the reformists. The third, though less important 
influence was the development of political science as a discipline, especially 
its notion that even the apparently irrational conflict of values in the polit- 
ical sphere could be reduced to the lawlike generalisations of an empirical 
science through observation and comparison. 

In the mid 1920s textbooks began to appear which consolidated this 
orthodoxy and became the basis for the teaching of public administration 
in universities. The most influential texts were those of Leonard White 
{Introduction to the Study oj Public Administration, 1926) andW. F. Willougbby 
{Principles oj Public Administration, 1927). The core beliefs represented in 
these textbooks are summarised by Waldo, 
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Government is divisible into two functions or processes, decision and exe- 
cution. Making decisions is the realm of politics and policy making. It is 
the area in which the processes of democracy arc ntlcvant — expression of 
opinion, voting, organization of political parties, and so forth. Executing 
decisions, however, which is the realm of administration, presents other 
problems and needs other criteria. To the processes of administration the 
methods of science, proved so powerful elsewhere, are relevant. The criteria 
here arc economy and elficicncy; and economy can on close analysis be 
viewed as an aspect of efficiency. Through scientific research of the 
phenomena of administration we can derive principles of administration, 
which simultaneously summarize what we have learned and provide formulas 
lor the efficient conduct of administration. By this process of analysis and 
division wc can reconcile the values of democracy with the necessities of 
efficiency and science in the modem world. 

(Waldo 1968, p. 148). 
During the 1940s, partly as a result of widespread experien<:c of military 
or emergency organisations, it became clear that the orthodox models of 
public administration, indeed those of organisations in general, were lacking 
in certain key respects. The theoretical descriptions were belied by first 
hand experience. 

Two rather different responses to this problem emerged. The first, 
represented in the work of Robert Dahl (1947) outlined three major difficul- 
ties. Firstly, it appeared that the separation of considerations of value from 
considerations of technique was, in practice, extremely hard to maintain. 
As a result of the 'frequent impossibility of excluding normative consider- 
ations from the problems of public administration' Dahl argued that 'the 
study of public administration must be founded on some clarification of 
ends' (1947, pp. 1-3). Secondly, Dahl argued that the development of 
mechanical models of administrative functioning omitted a cracial dimen- 
sion in the management of public affairs: that of psychological man. As 
administrative structures were populated by, operated by and served human 
beings it seemed to Dahl an 'inescapable fact that a science of public admin- 
istration must be a study of certain aspects of human behavior* (1947, p. 4). 
Thirdly, the narrowness of public administration as previously conceived 
was argued to be a major limiting factor in the development of a truly 
scientific perspective. Thus 

The study of public administration inevitably must become a much more 
broadly based discipline, resting not on a narrowly defined knowledge of 
techniques and processes, but rather extending to the varying historical, 
sociological, economic: and other conditioning factors . . , 

(Dahl 1947, p. 11). 

The second major response to the traditional orthodoxy was that of 
Herbert Simon. Simon was the first theorist to consciously embrace the 
principles or bchaviouralism and apply them to the study of organisations. 
Simon was particularly critical of the previous tradition of public adminis- 
tration for its inadequate conception and utilisation of the scientific method. 
His objective was to v-stablish a science of administration based upon the 
close empirical analysis of decision making. While arguing the incommen- 
surability of fact and value in the positivist tradition, Simon acknowledged 
that 'in practice, the separation between the ethical and the factual elements 
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in judgment can usually be carried only a short distf .nce* (Simon 1976, 
p. 52). As a result he argued that *lhe central concern of administrative theory 
is with the boundary between the rational and the nonrational aspects of human social 
behavior^ (1976, p.xxviii). In order to resolve the dilemma presented by the 
'irrational' nature of value preferences, Simon raised a particular value to 
a position of dominance in administration: that oi ejiciency. 

A valid approach to the study oi administration rcqi'* »\s that all the relevant 
diagnostic criteria be identified; that each adini.. ^ativc situation be 
ansJyzed in terms of the entire set of criteria . . . when they are, as they 
usually will be, mutually incompatible . . . 

(Simon 1976, p.:^6) 

For Simon this meant that 

in the design of administrative organisai.. ns, as in their operation, over-all 
efficiency must be the guiding criterion. 

(Simon 1976, p. 36). 

Efficiency was to be determined, according to Simon, through the con- 
struction of 'means-ends chains* of rational decision making (1976, pp. 61H). 
The difficulty is, however, that if the distinction between fact and VcJu^ 
and the 'irrationality* of choices between values are accepted as major 
premises then no matter how much empirical (even behavioural) research 
is conducted choices cannot rationally be made as a result. Even the decision 
to place efficiency as the prime value in administration cannot be argued 
for rationally or substantiated empirically. 

Simon's work, despite its major flaws, had a great deal of impact on the 
study of administration though probably more in the world of business than 
in the world of public administration to which it was originally addressed. 

During the 1950s and 1960s the field of public administration was beset 
by uncertainty. In 1968 Waldo, following a survey of the field, concluded 
that 

since the critical analyses of the late 1940s, Public Administration as a dis- 
cipline has lacked the self-confidence and coherence of the interwar period. 
Various approaches or emphases have competed, but none has succeeded 
in winning the general acceptance of scholars identified with the discipline. 
No new synthesis has been achieved; no new orthodoxy has replaced the 
old. In general. Public Administration has grown tremendously in the sense 
of accepting data, concepts, and perspectives from many sources, chiefly 
the various »odal sciences; but it has discarded little, and no organizing 
framework into which everything will fit has been achieved —or, if achieved, 
has not been recognized and accepted as such. 

(Waldo 1968, p. 149) 

Nonetheless, as Frederickson (1980a) points out, the period of the 1950s 
and 1960s did contribute two other major models of social science which 
had a significant impact on public administration. The first of these was 
the 'institutional* model of organization and the second was that of 'human 
relations*. 

The institutional model was the work of a group of scholars who were 
'concerned less with how to design efficient, effective or productive organi- 
zations than with how to analyze and understand existing bureaucracies' 
(Frederickson 1980a, p. 39). Mosher*s (1968) analysis of professionals in 
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public bureaucracies; Etzioni^s (1961) comparative analysis of complex 
organisations and Thompson's (1967) synthesis of organisational literature 
arc pointed to a.s exemplars of this tradition. Lindbloom's (1965) defence 
of this tradition (as described by Frcderickson 1980a) is seen as pivotal, 
arguing as it does that 'rationality [in organisations] is not only unlikely, 
but undesirable', that 'bureaucracies make decisions in incremental ways, 
that these decisions are bargains and compromises . . . and that they move 
government gradually toward vague objectives' (Frcderickson 1980a, p. 40). 
Lindbloom argues that this situation is the only possible one for the opera- 
tion of bureaucracies in uncertain circumstances. 

Only through incremental decision making can the skills of the bureaucracy 
be inlcgraled with the policy preferences and political biases of elec^^ed 
officials. Therefore, iniplemcnlalion of a rational model is both empirically 
naive and morally indefensible. It makes of decision theorists an elite who 
substitute their findings for the prejudices and preferences of elected 
representatives. 



Critics of this point of view suggest that it is really nothing more than an 
elaborate apology for the 'muddling through' of public bureaucracies dis- 
guised as empirical research. 

The institutional movement was, however, quite serious in its attempt 
to provide an empirical description of institutional processes. That it was 
weakest at the point where it shifted from description to prescription should 
not surprise us a.s the empiricist acceptance of the mutual distinctiveness 
of fact and value and the characterisation of value choices as somehow 'irra- 
tional' has been the major stumbling block of research and theory lying 
within the positivist tradition. 

A similar problem bedevilled the 'human relations' movement. While 
this movement took seriously Dahl's suggestion that administrative science 
must articulate an adequate theory of psychological behaviour in organi- 
sations, it too was committed to an empiricist account of behaviour. Pardy 
a reaction to the classical bureaucratic and mechanical models of adminis- 
tration encouraged by the apologists of scientific management, the human 
relations movement focused on issues such as morale, job satisfaction, 
leadership, conflict and cooperation, formal and informal organisation and 
the influence of the informal group on production and personal relations. 
Two texts are particularly important in the consolidation of this movement: 
Katz and Kahn's The Social Psychology of Organizaiions (1966) and Likert's 
The Human Organization: Its Management and Value (1967). 

One of the outcomes of the human relations movement was the growth 
of organisational development tech'^iques such as group dynamics, sensi- 
tivity training and associated training models. Proponents of the human 
relations movement claim that the values underlying the movement are 
antithetical to those of the preceding 'scientific management' model in that 
they emphasise worker and client participation, a reduction in status 
differentiation and competition and an increase in openness, honesty, self- 
actualisation and worker satisfaction (see Frc»derickson 1980a, p. 40), Other 
evaluations such as that of Carey (1967) suggest, however, that the human 
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relations movement was little more than an attempt to colonise the realm 
of personal relations in order to further the aims of management, i.e., to 
increase production, extend control, minimise economic demands and 
reduce union power (sec also Bates 1983). 

By the end of the 1960s public administration had several alternative 
models to choose from and no effective means of discriminating between 
them on the basis of either empirical validity, theoretical elegance, predic- 
tive power or ethical justification. Clearly such a state of affairs could not 
be allowed, to continue. The need was for a new public administration. 



Part of the problem for public administration was that the assumptions 
of the field had been overtaken by the empirical description of events. In 
particular the separation of politics from administration and of fact from 
value were coming to be seen as more in the nature of academic illusions 
rather than as descriptions of the real world. In addition the real world 
seemed to be changing. In their review of the history of public adminis- 
tration's conceptions of the relations between Bureaucrats and Politicians in 
Western Democracies ^ Aberbach, Putnam & Rockman (1981) suggest that 
there are four major images to be abstracted from the literature. The first 
is the simplest. 

The earliest theory about the relationship between politicians and bureaucrats 
was in many ways the simplest: politicians make policy; civil servants 
administer. Politicians make decisions; bureaucrats merely implement (hem. 

(Aberbach, Putnam & Rockman 1981, p. 4) 

In support of this position Weber, Wilson, Goodnow and Gulick are 
invoked although it is noted that Weber in particular was not unaware 
of the difficulty facing politicians in maintaining their control of the bureau- 
cracy. Other commentators such as Rourkc have enlarged this issue into 
the claim that 

... a variety of circumstances in modern life, including especially the 
growing weight of expert knowledge in policy formation, continue to push 
bureaucracy toward a position of pre-eminence in the governing pr(x:ess . . . 
this bureaucratic power rests partly on the extraordinary capacities ofpublie 
agencies as sources of expertise, and partly on the fact that administrative 
agencies have become major centers for the mobilization of political energy 
and support. As a result, bureaucratic politics rather than party polities has 
become the dominant theater of decision in the modern state. 

(Rourke quoted in Frederiekson 1980a, pp. 34-5) 

This is a point made also by Roscnbloom in his assertion that *. . . the con- 
stitutional separation of powen^ (in the United States constitution] . . . has 
tended to collapse into the administrative branch as a consequence of the 
rise of the contemporary administrative state* (Rosenbloom 1983, p. 219). 

The second ima'^'^ outlined by Aberbach and his colleagues assumes that 
rather than a compiCte separation of function, bureaucrats and politicians 
make equal but different contributions to policy making and administration. 

Civil servants bring facts and knowledge; politicians, interests and values. 
Civil servants bring neutral expertise . . . while politicians bring political 
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sensitivity . . . Civil servants thus emphasize the technical efficacy of policy, 
while politicians emphasise its responsiveness to relevant constituencies. 

(Aberbach, Putnam & Rockman 1981, p. 6) 

This image is clearly associated with the work of Herbert Simon and 
his colleagues. Morstein Marx makes a similar point in his discussion of 
the personalities and predilections of politicians and administrators. 

, , . administrative rationality often has little appeal to the political mind, 
v^rhcther in the executive branch or in the legislative body. The political 
decision-maker, bent upon his aims, is often impatient with dispassionate 
reasoning, except in sinail doses. He does not like to face the dreadful array 
of pertinent facts, especially when he is cast in the role of the special pleader 
. . . Exceptional political maturity is required for public opinion and party 
leaders to welcome the role of the bureaucracy in putting proposed policy 
to the acid test of cause-and-elFect relationships. 

(Marx quoted in Aberbach, Putnam & Rockman 1981, p. 7) 

In the third image both politicians and bureaucrats are involved in policy 
formation and decision making. 

The real distinction between them is this; whereas politicians articulate 
broad, diffuse interests of unorganized individuals, bureaucrats mediate 
narrow, focused interests of organized clienteles. In this interpretation of 
the division of labor, politicians are passionate, partisan, idealistic, even 
ideological; bureaucrats are, by contrast, prudent, centrist, practical, prag- 
matic. Politicians seek publicity, raise innovative issues, and are energising 
to the policy system, whereas bureaucrats prefer the back room, manage 
incremental adjustments, and provide policy equilibrium ... 

(Aberbaeh, Putnam & Rockman 1981, p. 9) 

These three models indicate a tendency towards convergence of the roles 
of bureaucrat and politician, some claim to the point where they arc rela- 
tively difficult to distinguish. This is especially the case if Rourke's asser- 
tion is taken seriously and that it is accepted that ^bureaucratic politics rather 
than party politics has become the dominant theater of decision in the 
modern state* (quoted in Frcderickson 1980a, pp. 34-5). As Aberbach, 
Putnam & Rockman put it: 

. . . our lirst three images sugi^'est a proj^ressively greater degree of overlap 
between the roles of bureaucrat and politician . . . [and] the intellectual 
origins of the three conceptions are progrc^^sivcly more recent . , Assuming 
a rough, if lagged, correspondence between government realities and scho- 
larly interpretations, this progression is at least consistent with the notion 
that in behavioral terms the two roles have been converging— perhaps 
reflecting, as some have argued, a 'politiei-zation' of the bureaucracy and 
a 'bureaucratization' of politico. Carrying this notion to its logical conclu- 
sion. Image IV suggests speculatively that the last quarter of this century 
is witnessing the virtual disappearance of the Weberian distinction between 
the roles of politician and bureaucrat . . , 

(Aberbach', Putnam & Roekman 1981, p. 16) 

Whether or not the final decades of tlrj twentieth century will witness 
the appearance oi'the 'pure hybrid' of the political administrator is still a 
matter for speculation. What does seem clear is that in practice as well 
as in theory the distinction between politician and administrator, at least 
in the manner conceived by Weber and Wilson, is subject to considerable 
modification. 

J9 
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If the fundamental distinction between the responsibilities of politician 
and administrator is becoming blurred, what of the separation of fact and 
value? As was apparent from our earlier discussion of Weber there is some- 
thing inherently odd about a definition of administrators and bureaucrats 
which relates the former to a preoccupation with values and the latter to 
a preoccupation with facts. This is especially the case where values are 
argued to be unconnected to facts and subject only to irrational and 
unjustifiable preferences, disputes between which can only be settled through 
the exercise of violence. Similarly, there is something equally odd about 
the notion of an administration which is so preoccupied with facts as to 
become morally indifferent to the ends to be served by and the consequences 
contingent on its activities. If the best defence of public administration can 
only be founded on a conception of politicians as irrational and adminis- 
trators as amoral we should hardly be surprised if the public come to view 
such administration with scepticism and mistrust. 

It was the realisation of the ethical consequences of such a conception 
of administration that led to a great deal of disaffection among younger 
scholars of public administration in the late 1960s and early 1970s. In the 
United States this disaffection came to a head at the 1967 conference on 
public administration sponsored by the American Academy of Political and 
Social Sciences. In particular: 

There was sharp criticism of the conference, particularly by younger the- 
orists, practitioners and students. The numerous criticisms . . . included 
(1) avoiding the major issues of the time: urban race riots, poverty, the war 
in Vietnam, the ethical responsibilities of public ofiicials; (2) a failure to 
be bold in suggesting positive new concepts or theories; (3) a preoccupation 
with ideas, concepts, and theories developed prior to 1960; (4) an insufficient 
interest in social and organizational change; (5) too much trust in expertise 
and organizational capabilities and too little questioning of bureaucratic 
ways; (6) not enough concern for limits on growth, organizational cutback, 
and decline; (7) not enough concern for citizens' demands and needs and 
the issues of responsiveness except by elected officials; (8) an over-optimistic 
view of what govcmnr<ent and administration either can or should 
accomplish. 



Underlying this onslaught of criticism was a clear impatience with the 
value neutrality of classical public administration and its tendency to distance 
itself from complex and controversial issues while focusing on narrow 
empiricist studies of administrative processes. The result was a further con- 
ference attended only by professors under the age of thirty-five. This became 
known as the Minnowbrook conference. Its themes were identified by Frank 
Marini as relevance; post-positi/ism; adaptation to a turbulent environ- 
ment; new forms of organization and client-focused organizations (Marini 
1971). Fundamental to all of these concerns was a preoccupation with 
bringing values back in to a central position in public administration, not 
only as a subject for study but as imperative considerations: in the formu- 
lation of public policy. 

While the three major publications to emerge from the Minnowbrook 
conference are very different in character and position, they share this 
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concern with bringing values back in. The 'New > iblic Administration* 
which emerged from this conference was an attempt to revitalise public 
administration in theory and in practice by incorporating a new set of 
concerns. 

New directions in public administration 

The New Public Administration that developed from the Minnowbrook 
conference is outlined in three major collections of essays edited by Marini 
(1971), Waldo (1971) and Frederickson (1973). The major thrust of these 
collections is that firstly, the traditional notion that public administrators 
are or should be value neutral is empirically inaccurate and morally indefen- 
sible. Secondly, if values are to have a central place in the study and practice 
of public administration the problem of ordering conflicting values must 
be faced rather than being automatically discounted as the province of an 
irrational politics. Thirdly, in the practice of public administration the over- 
riding value of 'efficiency' demanded by Simon must be joined by other 
values such as responsiveness, equity, participation, choice and accounta- 
bility. It was not, however, the objective of the Minnowbrook conference 
to overturn the traditional values of public administration but to supple- 
ment and extend the study and practice of public administration to embrace 
the concerns of the wider society. In his assessment of the New Public 
Administration Frederickson makes this clear. 

The traditional values of public administration — economy, efficiency, effec- 
tiveness, responsiveness to elected officials, responsibility — have served us 
well. But the experiences of the past decade indicate that other values (not 
necessarily new ones) are important to any public service ethic . . . This 
is not a negation of the importance of a general public service productivity 
or of the continuing search for efficiencies and economies in government. 
It is simply to suggest that the most productive governments, the most 
efficient governments, and the most economizing governments can still be 
perpetuating poverty, inequality of opportunity, and injustice. Both the 
classic bureaucratic model and the ncoburcaucratic model offer little in the 
way ofofrselling those tendencies. Therefore, modern public administration 
will search both theoretically and normalively for what Vincent Oslrom calls 
democratic administration*. 

(Frederickson 1980b, p. 47) 
Concerns with the possibility of a democratic administration have also 
been voiced in the United Kingdom. Dunleavy (1982) in a review of new 
themes in public administration suggests that a radical approach to public 
administration has grown up outside the mainstream of the field which 
offers much in terms of new insights. 

The first characteristic of the radical alternative is that ic is not prepared 
to accept the face value accounts of administrative processes provided by 
administrators, regarding sueh accounts as partly self-serving, partly 
composed of sustaining mythology (see Thompson 1983) and largely 
ignorant of the wider ^systems of transformation* to which public admini.s- 
tration is regularly subject. The radical view suggests that ^academic analysis 
must seek to penetrate behind administrative actors* subjective views of 
the processes within which they are enmeshed* (Dunleavy 1982, p. 217), 
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in order to explicate the essential transformative structures of the admin- 
istrative system which they inhabit and which constrains and induces them 
to behave in certain ways . 

The second characteristic of radical approaches is that they challenge 
the notion of administrative neutrality with regard to social conflicts. 
Changes in public administration are seen to be intimately related to broader 
social conflicts such as those betv.'ecn classes. 

. . . radical approaches make a sustained attempt to understand changes 
in public administiation in terms of their integral connections with broad 
social conflicts, especially those between social or occupational classes or 
major functional groups (such as business and labour). They thus deny both 
that administrative changes and arrangements are normally neutral as 
between social groups, and that administrative change responds largely to 
an internal organizational logic. 

(Dunlcavy 1982, p. 2 1 7) 

Rather, changes in public administration are sc?n as the outcome of conflicts 
between social groups and, frequently, as interventions in such conflicts 
on behalf of certain parties. 

Thirdly, the traditional doctrine of evolutionary changes in organisa- 
tional and administrative life is challenged by the notion of crisis. This 
view is in contrast to that of gradualistic models and suggests that firstly, 
*crises are periods of concentrated change, change which I *o a great extent 
forced on actors whether they wish it or not ... * and seconoi/ that 'because 
conflict is endemic, most crisis management takes the form of displacing 
tensions and problems from one part of the political and administrative 
system to another ... * (Dunleavy 1982, p. 218). This does not mean, as 
is sometimes supposed, that cris^n lead inevitably to the failure and collapse 
of existing institutions. Rathci , they arc more likely to lead to a tran.scen- 
dcnce of the crisis and the cstablishmjcnt of new patterns of behaviour. 
Whether collapse or transcendence occurs is, of course, an empirical matter 
dependent on the particular forces at work in any specific situation. 

Fourth, Dunleavy argues, the radical approach reintroduces the notion 
of functional explanation, that is, rather than concentrating on cause and 
effect relationships such as the means-end chains suggested by Simon, the 
radical view attempts to establish the function of particular administrative 
actions in the wider social and political context. 

Fifth, the radical approach embraces the notion of popular participa- 
tion as its major political agenda. In th's respect, the radical approach is 
not simply an extension of J. S. Mills* argument (see Dunleavy 19C2, p. 
219) regarding political representation but rather a response to the 
impenetraoility of technocratic admiiiistrative structures and an attempt 
to reassert human agency. 

Technocratic government emerges on this view not just as objectionable in 
terms of the theory of representative government, but as a form of social 
arrangements which negates fundamentally human qualities and inevitably 
induces a loss of common purposes or reference points in society. 

(Dunleavy 1982, pp. 219-20) 

The radical approach to public administration is not formulated 
specifically as a critique of traditional views of public administration but 
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rather is incidental to a larger critique of social organisation. This has made 
it particularly difficult to summarise, as an understanding of the position 
is contingent on the understanding of other aspects of social organisation — 
what the Marxists label as the concept of 'totality'. However, the radical 
approach can be seen to provide insights in three main areas — the organ- 
isation of government in liberal democracies^ finance and budgeting, and 
the professionaJisation of government. 

The radical approach to government is to analyse it as part of the state 
as a whole. It sees the state as an arena of struggle between interests and 
agencies which is constantly shaped and reshaped by internal and external 
debates. In this respect 

the essential radical argument about government organization is that it forms 
a structure which .systematically promotes some kinds of solutions to social 
problems over others, and hence also promotes some kinds of social interests 
over others. Given that private market procxisscs of economic development 
underpin stale finances and critically determine the level of income and 
employment in lihcral democracies, government organization rellccts the 
primacy of functions which pmmolc such dcvciopmcnt and protect business 
intcrc*sts. 

(Dunlcavy 1982, p. 220) 
The second area in which the radical approach provides a fresh perspec- 
tive on public administration is the area of budgeting. Rather than adopt 
the conventional 'accounting* approach to budgeting, the radicals attempt 
to measure the relative distribution and redistribution of resources by gov- 
ernment and use these measures as indices of governmental support for 
particular classes and groups. This approach has been labelled 'fiscal 
sociology* by O'Connor (1973). As Dunleavy suggests: 

Fiscal sociology breaks more or less completely with the approach practised 
in conventional public finance of analyzing budgetary decision-making in 
isolation from the concrete groups and interests promoting expenditures or 
deriving benefits from particular budgetary decisions. Instead these rela- 
tionships are taken as eenlral to any <-xplanalion, and the budget is treated 
as a summary njeasure of the bi'Jance of state policy as between social classes 
and groups. 

(Dunleavy 1982, pp. 221-2) 
The third area in which radical public administration has developed a 
new perspective is that of professionalisation. Rather than adept the con- 
ventional position of seeing the 'autonomy' of professionals as antithetical 
to the structures and operations of bureaucracy, the radicals are more likely 
to emphasise the mutual dependence of bureaucracy and professional and 
treat protestations of autonomy as a convenient, self-serving fiction (see 
Bates 1980), rather than accept professional claims at face value. 

The radical a[)proach adopts a fundamentally critical attitude towards profes- 
sional ideologies' altruistic or 'public inlerc»si' orientation, preferring to assess 
such claims by lochmg at the concrete impacts of professional control. 

(Dunleavy 1982, p. 223) 
The professionalisation of welfare services is one area of such analysis 

and critique, leading, in one instance to Illich's conception of the logic of 

the professions as 'disabling'. This argument 
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. . . essentially claims that in many areas of professional control over policy 
making, such as doctors' ability to define the content of medical practice, 
or teachers' control over learning, the provision of pre-packaged services 
in a form which can be *sold' to govcrninenls is often self-defeating. The 
professions will almost always reduce people's autonomous capabilities for 
health care or learning faster than they replace these capabilities with their 
own commodified solutions ... for the radical approach, chronic features 
of state service provision which remain largely unexplained in conventional 
approaches . . . emerge as anomalies inherent in a professionalised form 
of administration. 

(Dunlcavy 1982, p. 223) 

It would seem, then, /.hat both the New Public Administration and the 
radical approach to public administration arc attempting to grapple with 
what are seen as inadequacies with the traditional approach. However, 
while the New Public Administration can be .seen lis an extension and elabo- 
ration of the traditions of public administration, the radical approach marks 
a singular departure. In the former case the emphasis can be seen to have 
shifted and certain additional values to have been incorporated into the 
field. Indeed the fundamental emphasis of the New Public Admini.stration 
is the close relationship between values and public policy. In the latter ease 
a whole new structure of analysis is provided which is concerned with the 
relation of public administration to the 'totality' of social life, which takes 
as its starting point for analysis conflicts between clas.scs and groups within 
this totality and which is critical of the ideological pretensions of such groups 
and classes. This perspective has been applied in a provisional fashion to 
significant aspects of public administration such as government organis- 
ation, budgeting and professionalisation. 

Fact, value, effectiveness and expertise: The myth 
of management 

While the New Public Administration and the radical approach .shift the 
emphasis of the field or rccontextualisc it within wider critical social an^llysis, 
neither resolves the problems inherent in the separation of fact from value 
which traditionally bedevils the field. Neither do these perspectives resolve 
the difficulties posed, on the one hand by the association of neutral exper- 
tise based upon knowledge of facts, of causes and elfccts with administration; 
and on the other hand by the association of values with conllict between 
irrational preferences which is resolvable only through the violence of 
politics. It seems as though the spectre of bchaviouralism still haunts public 
administration even in its most modern forms. 

Indeed this seems to be the case. While Weber, Simon and some of the 
more perceptive of the traditional theorists made reference to the neces- 
sity of relating facts to values in administration they also insisted on the 
impossibility of doing so rationally. As a result of their commitment to ration- 
ality it was all but inevitable that they should therefore lean towards the 
study and creation of the means-ends chains of bounded rationality as the 
basis for a formal theory of administration. But, as Wilson points out, their 
initial instincts were surely correct. 
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Clearly, any adequate comprehension of politics must sec the rational 
element in the interrelation of personal and societal values, means and ends, 
facts and values, the administrative and the political, preparatory to and 
following upon choice* and decision. 

(Wilson 1985, p. 127) 

The problem however is that classical administration theorists have started 
from the wrong set of premises. 

Instead, writers like Wel)er and Lasswell have tended to start from a highly 
fonnal model wh:ch: {!) praupf?oses the alK)ve dichotomies; (2) invents a notion 
of technical, instrumental and calculating behaviour which is unrealistic 
because isolated from self-interest, ends, values and the political. 

(Wilson 1985. p. 127) 

The result is not only to separate facts from values and displace the con- 
sideration of values to another place, but also to construct a formal theory 
of administra m which prevents the contemplation of practical action. As 
Wilson suggests the bchaviouralist thinking that underlies such a conception 
of theory separates theory from practice and denies the theory-laden nature 
of practice. 

Bchaviouralist thinking reflects the influence of a conception of the prac- 
tical . . . absent not only of an ethical dimension, however, but of an intellec- 
tual and theoretical one as well. 

(Wilson 1985, p. 130) 
What is occurring here is the academic equivalent of the separation of 
conception from exeeution noted by Braverman as a key feature of the 
attempt of managers to gain control of the knowledge of workers (Braverman 
1974). In administration this perspective is an encouragement to those being 
administered to olfer up their ethicaJ and intellectual convictions in defer- 
ence to the 'legi^>"iii^<^* decision makers. 

. . . the ideal of value-neutrality so central to professional objectivity and 
detachment . . . served to justify both a scientistic and a productive uno inter- 
ventionist appn)ach to knowledge and knowing. While the role of thought 
and theory was rt delined, ethiciil concerns were ellcctively sidestepped* by 
a discipline determined to tacit)-/ legitimise the claim that such matters were, 
after all, the province of political, bureaucratic and corporate decision 
makers. 

(Wilson 1985, p. 131) 
The claim of behaviouralism in politics and administration is apparent 
in the work of theorists such as Simon. That claim is based essentially on 
the claim to expertise in the organisation of means-ends chains in hierar- 
chit»s which are the most efficient and ellectivc means of executing deci- 
sions made in some place external to the administrative process. 

Behaviouralism claimed that it could offer a practical science of politics 
allegedly I ised on the model of activity in science and the professions. In 
a sense it di(j succeed In doing this, but only by acquiescing in a formula- 
lion of practice and^ the practical which denuded it of both its ethical and 
its contemplative dimensions, 

(Wilson 1985, p. 137) 
What eventuated was a limited form of technological rationality con- 
cerned exclusively with matters of efficiency and elfectiveness. This tech- 
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nological rationality, excluding as it did all cdiical concerns and matters 
of practical judgment, resulted in a highly manipulative form of manageri- 
alism. As Maclntyre suggests: 

Managers themselves and most writers about inanagcii^ent a/uccive of them- 
selves as morally neutral characters whose skills enable them .o devise the 
most efficient means of achieving whatever end is pn>|K)se(i. W ;:<:ther a given 
manager is effective or not is on the dominant view a quite dilfereiu rjuesiion 
from that of the moriJity of the ends which his elfectiveness serves or lails 
to serve. None the less there arc strong grounds for rejecting the claim that 
effectiveness is a morally neutral value. For the whole concept o^ -jlfeciive- 
ncss is . . . inseparable from a mode of human existence in which the con- 
trivance of means is in centr£J part the manipulation of human beings into 
compliant patterns of behaviour; and it is by appeal to his own elfectiveness 
in this respect that the manager claims authority within the manipulative 
mode. 

(Maelntyre 1981, p. 71) 

This observation is an elaboration of Weber's assertion noted above that 
'organised domination . . . requires that humcin conduct be conditioned 
to obedience towards those masters who claim to be the bearers of legiti- 
mate power' (Gerth and Mills 1970, p. 80). What has emerged in the guise 
of managcriaJism L not only, therefore, a system of administration which 
separates fact from value, politics from administration, means from ends, 
and theory from practice, but one which also .separates managers from 
managed in the pursuit of a system of organised domination: the 'manipu- 
lation of human beings into compliant patterns of behaviour'. 

Y^t, in public administration, no less than in other forms of adminis- 
tration, the criterion of effectiveness is the criterion continuously appealed 
to for justification of managerial behaviour. As this is so it seems reasonable 
to suggest, as Maclntyre does, that 

this effectiveness is a defining and definitive element of a way of life which 
competes for our allegiance with other alternative eontemporaiy way,s of 
life; (thus] . . . if we are to evaluate the claims of the bureaueratie, managerial 
mode to a place of authority in (?«r lives, an assessment of the bureaucratic 
managerial claim to effectiveness will be an essential task. 

(Maclntyre 1981, pp. 71-2) 

The basic difficulty in demonstrating effectiveness (or the lack of it) i.s the 
generality of the claim. In judging effectiveness, empirical account.s should 
be available which conform to agreed criteria. Yet it is just such accounts 
and criteria that arc missing. Moreover becau.se of the complexity of the 
interaction of multiple variables in complex organLsation.s, clear-cut empir- 
ical demonstrations of effectiveness seem to be limited to short run events. 
Yet such short run events frequently do not display any unequivocal con- 
nection with long run events. This presents an apparently in.soluble problem 
as how can short run events be said to demonstrate effectiveness if they 
bear no demonstrable relationship to long run success, or, more especially, 
if they appear to be connected to long term failure? Egon Bittner put the 
problem in thin fashion: 

While Weber is quite clear ... in stating that 'he sole justification of bureau- 
cracy is efficiency, he provides us with no clear-cut guide on how this 
standard of judgment is lo be used. Indeed, the inventory of features of 
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bureaucracy contains not one single item that is not arguable relative to 
its efficiency function. Long-range goals cannot be used definitely for cal- 
culating it because the impact of contingent factors multiplies with time and 
makes it increasingly dillicult to assign a determinate value to the elficiency 
of a stably controlled segment of action. On ihe other hand, the use of short- 
term goals ill judging elliciency may be in conflict with the ideal of economy 
itself. Net only do short-term goals change with time and compete with one 
another in indeterminate ways, but short-term results are of notoriously 
deceptive value because they can be easily manipulated to show whatever 
one wishes them to show. 

(Bittner quoted in Maclntyre I98I, p. 72) 
Such arguments lead to the possibility that managerial claims to effective- 
ness might be very difficult to substantiate. Indeed, as Maclntyre suggests: 

It is the gap f)etwocn the generalised notion of elFectiveness and the actual 
behaviour that is open to managers which suggests that the social uses of 
the notion are other than they purport to be . . . what if elFectiveness is part 
of a masquerade of social control ratlier than a real it > ? What if effective- 
ness were a quality widely imputed to managers and bureaucrats both by 
themselves and others, but in fact a quality which rarely exists apart from 
this imputation? 

(Maclntyre I98I, p. 72) 
There is indeed some evidence that suggests that the 'great man' myth 
associated so often with 'outstanding managers' is a fabrication designed 
to sustain faith in a form of behaviour which cannot demonstrate its effec- 
tiveness in any but the most general fashion. Moreover, as Tculings has 
argued in the case of a major international electronics company, such myths 
may well be ' ... a stylistic solution to a methodological problem, and a 
reflection of the observer's ideology' (Tculings 1980, p. 152). In the case 
described by Tculings the company history is written in terms of: 

L the dynamism of^great men', taking 'decisive' action; 

2. the imperative force of successive technological development; 

3. the necessary adaptation to universal processes of industrialization and 
modernization. 

(Tculings 1980, p. 151) 
Each of these explanations for the company's 'success' is shown by 
Tculings to be misleading: more satisfactory explanations arc provided 
derived from ' ... an approach to industrial change which takes the struc- 
ture and logic of formation of the industrial sector as a point of departure 
. . . ' (1980, p. 151). A similar analysis of public administration in Aus- 
tralia is provided by Thompson (1983). Several more arc provided in the 
collection of papers edited by Fischer and Sirianni (1984). Further analyses 
are provided by Carey (1967) and Bates (1983) in relation to the effective- 
ness of the human relations movement. Each of these analyses displays 
the gap that exists between various claims to managerial effectiveness and 
various alternative explanations that are seldom less convincing. 

Nonetheless managers lay claim to the ability to engineer efficiency and 
effectiveness in the organisations that they manage. What are we to make 
of such claims? Maclntyre, following a discussion of the sources of pre- 
dictability and unpredictability in social life and an analysis of contem- 
porary empirical .studies, reaches the following conclusion: 
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The experts' claim to status and reward is fatally utulcrinitied when we recog- 
nise that he possesses no sound stock of law-like geni:ralisajions and when 
we realise how weak the predictive power available to him is. l*he concept 
of managerial effectiveness is after all one more contemporary moral liction 
and perhaps the most important of them all. 'llic dominance of the manipula- 
tive mode in our culture is not and cannot be accompanied by very much 
actual success in manipulation. 

(Madntyrc 1981, p. lOI) 

Nonetheless what might be called the logic of manipulation docs serve 
to produce some quite unfortunate effects as is evident from Pusey's (1976) 
analysis of the Dynamics of Bureaucracy, 

The dynamics of bureaucracy 

Dynamics of Bureaucracy is a case study of an educational organisation, one 
which is fairly typical not only of educational but also of other state 
bureaucracies. According to Pusey's analysis the bureaucracy operates 
through 'the three dimensions of organisation*. These arc, ih^formal struc- 
ture, which is concerned with the distribution of authority and control; 
the technology y which includes not only the physical apparatus of the organ- 
isation but more especially the logic or conceptual schema according to 
which the activities of the organisation arc arranged and justified; and the 
social dimension which relates to the interaction of pensonalitics and the 
sense of identity which is cre^^cd through such interaction. The proper 
analysis of organisations depends upon the study of the balances and 
imbalances, the harmonics and tensions between these three dimensions. 

... an organisation is a systeniy which means that it cannot be understood 
as a formau structure per se\ or as a r?tionally contrived goal-directed arrange- 
ment of functions, operations, and roles; or even as a web of social relation- 
ships. It is not the three component dimensions as such that are important, 
but rather the way in which they affect each other. The 'system' is then the 
dynamic interrelationship of these three dimensions . . . l*he problems of bureau- 
cratic organisation arc thus to be understood in *systemic^^ terms as unresolved 
tensions, conflicts and imbalances between the dimensions. Moreover, the 
operadon and administration of the system and its problems— the imbalances 
and tensions in the interrelationship of the dimensions —must be considered 
in the light of the organisation's relationship to its environment and, more 
especially, ?n relation to the general nature of its task. 

(Pusey 1976, p. 44) 

Using this basic model for his analysis, Pusey then goes on to provide 
a detailed explanation of the relationships between these three dimensions 
in an Australian state education department — that ofTasmania in the early 
1970s. Beginning with an analysis of teacher-pupil relationships in the 
secondary school classroom, Pusey suggests that the tension between the 
adolescent student's social and emotional dependence and the authority 
and power of the teacher is resolved by students through *the withdrawal 
game'. In this game the students attempt to protect their dependence and 
vulnerability firstly by putting a social and emotional distance between them- 
selves and the teacliers and secondly by insisting that the teachers specify 
in great detail the nature of the performance expected from the students. 
Each of these components of the withdrawal game serves to reduce uncer- 
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tainty and vulnerability for students and 'bind the teacher in his own rules'. 
This effectively eliminates the psycho-social dimension of classroom rela- 
tions and turns them entirely towards the technical and formal dimensions. 

The withdrawal game is a very effective strategy. It enables the students 
to cope with what is for them a threatening situation. The cost, however, 
is very high indeed because the strategy leaves no room for any genuine 
sense of involvement. The student has to seal olf the teacher and his wares 
from the inner compartments of his mind and so the school must remain 
for him a largely alien and impersonal structure. Nothing can be deeply 
internalised . . . ITie educational process has lost its social foundation and 
become a mechanical activity. 

(Pusey 1976, pp. 96-7) 
As the teaching process depends for its success on more than simple 
mechanical activity, the withdrawal game is highly subversive for both 
student and teacher. Indeed, it provokes personal insecurities in both 
students and teachers. This means that teachers may well have to look else- 
where for emotional satisfaction, possibly towards their colleagues. 

. . . the teacher, for several reasons, is almost as. dependent on his peers 
and on the principal as his students are dependent upon him. The with- 
drawal game has isolated him from his students and vice versa but, even 
if he were less estranged from them, he would still have to look to the staff 
and to their head for the satisfaction of many emotional needs. 

(Pusey 1976, p. 97) 

The difficulty is that just as teachers' judgment of students leads to the 
defensive withdrawal game in the classroom, the authority of the principal 
and his subjective judgments of teachers lead to a similar breakdown of 
the psycho-social dimension of the organisation at this level too. This is 
especially the case where, as in the ca.se outlined by Pusey, principals view 
their role in terms of authority, that is, exclusively in terms of the formal 
structure of the organisation. As a result 

because the model on which the principal operates (his modus operandi) adds 
to the insecurity of the teachers and to their dependence on the exercise of 
his authority, they will unconsciously begin to play the withdrawal game 
. . . The teachers are in fact hiding fn)m their authority figure in much the 
same way as the students hide from them. They are pushing the principal 
out of the personal, psycho-social realm of the third dimension and into the 
first. 

Since there is virtually no genuine dialogue, the principal is quite unable 
to lead his stall'; instead he has to go on 'running them. 

(Pusey 1976, p. 99) 

A similar relationship develops between principals and superintendents at 
the next level *up' the system. Pusey describes the origins of the problem. 

The superintendents have come up through the ranks and have thus been 
shaped in the siime mould as the principals. Since they have no special exper- 
tise or training, their role will have at best only a hollow legal legitimacy 
unless they can demonstrate that they are elFeclively able to influence the 
work of the school. They know they must try to 'loosen up' the schools and 
break the authoritarian tradition. They want to function more informally 
as advisers rather than as authority figures, but this is inlerprelc»d by the 
principal as a potential subversion of his authority . , . This puts the superin- 
tendent in a dilHcull situation. He is unable to call himself an adviser, because 
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no one asks him for his advice. He cannot abdicalc . . . and .so he i.s driven 
to the point where he feels he has no option hiil lo '\m\\ hi.s rank' on the 
principaL He has to fall back on the first dimcn.sion and il.s maehinery . . . 

(Pu.scy 1976, pp. i01-.2) 

The consequence of these dynamics is the creation of what Puscy (following 
Crozier 1964) calls the disabling pattern of the Vicious circle'. This is 
represented in Figure 1. 

Figure 1: The Vicious circle' 



External 
forces 



Phasa two 
The formalistic pattern 
and structure (rules) and 
social distance, i.e. the 
withdrawal game. 



Phase one 
The sense of depen- 
dence and vulnerability 
and the need for protec* 
tk)n (deriving largely from 
the nature of the task). 



Phase five 
The re-exertion of formal 
authority. 



Phase three 
Isolation between the 
strata. 



Phase four 
Divergence of goals 
(vertical disintegration of 
purposes) and poor per- 
formance. 



(from Puscy 1976, p. 103). 




The effect of this vicious circle is to shift the whole activity of the school, 
indeed the system as a whole, away from the psycho-social dimension on 
which the success of education depends towards the technical and formal 
dimensions of the organisation. In doing so the system also effectively isolates 
itself from the local parent and chizen community of which it might, under 
somewhat different circumstances, hope to be a part. 

The isolation of the local parent and citizen community may do more to 
aggravate the system's problems than any other .single factor. The parent.s 
and citizens do not tend to perceive the school as an extension o{ their local 
community. It would be fairly unnatural for them to refer to it as *our sch(x)r, 
instead it is perceived as a branch of a highly CLntrali.sed, impersonal and 
remote state bureaucracy, 

(Pu.sey 1976, p. 108) 
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This is a phenomenon asserted by Connell et al. to be particularly the case 
with working-class schools in contrast with the relatively 'organic' nature 
of the relationship between the ruling class and its school (Connell et al. 
1982). 

This detailed case study of an educational organisation and its problems 
is argued by Pusey to be rath.r typical of the situation of many public, 
especially educational, bureaucracies which, through the disabling pattern 
of the vicious circle, turn away from the essentially psycho-social (and in 
that sense, public) dimensions of their responsibilities and move increas- 
ingly towards a formalisation and technicisation of their activities. According 
to Pusey modern bureaucracy is 

. . . faced with a growing dilemma arising from the fact that in practice, 
the quantity and forms of its structure are increasingly decided by external 
demands and considerations that are extrinsic to the inherent nature of its 
task. This is ^ general problem to which educational bureaucracies are par- 
ticularly susceptible. As the goals of education are widened by general 
changes in society, the public invests more money in its schools, expects 
more from ihcm, and adds to the weight of responsibilities that are thrust 
upon the system. This increases the pressure for accountability and there- 
fore lends to reinforce the formal structure. This may further subvert the 
social basis of effective organisational action and thereby render the bureau- 
cracy steadily more incapable of fulfilling its purposes. 

(Pusey 1976, p. 117) 

A detailed substantiation of this pattern in American education is provided, 
among others, by Wise (1979). 

Public administration and the crisis of the state 

The pattern detected by Pusey can be fitted conveniently into the kind of 
analysis provided'by the radical approach to public administration in that 
its critical analysis of the dynamics of bureaucracy is tied to an analysis 
of the dynamics of the wider society and to the psycho-social dynamics 
of public 'welfare' agencies. It also fits very well into the analysis provided 
by OfTe (1975) and Habermas (1975) of the 'crisis of the state'. 

According to these theorists late capitalist societies consist of three main 
subsystems: the economic system, concerned with the production of goods 
and services; the sociocultural system, concerned with the values, traditions 
and expectations of the population; and the political-administrative system, 
through the provision of social and welfare services. This system is subject 
to several potential crises. These, as we noted earlier, do not necessarily 
imply the imminent demise of the system but may be successfully resolved 
in a variety of ways. 

Crises occur if one of the systems fails to deliver what is required by 
the system as a whole. Thus an economic cvm^ occurs if the economic system 
fails to provide suHicicnt goods and services; a :^tionaliiy crisis occurs if 
the political system fails to deliver a rational balance of decisions between 
the interests of capital on the one hand and the population at large on the 
other; a legitimation crisis results from the withdrawal of assent and loyalty 
as a result of the political system's failure to provide sufficient social and 
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welfare programs; and a motivational crisis occurs when the patterns of shared 
values, traditions and expectations among the general population are net 
maintained. 

In this analysis the dependence of Marxist theory on a single steering 
mechanism in capitalist societies is extended by the observation that in late 
capitalist societies the role of the state has reached such proportions as to 
constitute a second, administrative, steering mechanism. Moreover it is 
the steering mechanism of the state, that is, public administration, which 
is central in the resolution of the various crises immanent in the structures 
of late capitalist society. 

As Pusey (1983) points out, however, Habermas' work appears to ignore 
the logic of his own argument in this regard. That is, Habermas fails to 
provide an adequate account of . . how crises of rationality and legitimacy 
become manifest in the very place where they must, for the sake of the 
whole argument, have their greatest impact, i.e. 'in the sphere of organisa- 
tional behaviour^ (Pusey 1983, p. 17). In particular Pusey argues, the most 
important sphere of organisational behaviour is that of public admin- 
istration. 

Where then, and how, is a legitir- don crisis most likely to appear? My 
own answer is that wherever it originates it must, on the lugic of Habermas* 
own very persuasive theory, break out and find expression in the orffanisa- 
tional processes of the departments of the state, i.e., in the public service. 

^ (Fusey 198!^, p. 17) 

This argument fits well with our previous discussion and analysis of the 
inadequacy of the traditional views of the separation of politics from admin- 
istration, fact from value, theory from practice and rationality from prefer- 
ence. It also fits well with our previous observation of the changes occurring 
in the relative roles of politicians and administrators. It agrees with the 
logic of the 'vicious circle' argument put forward by Crozier and exem- 
plified in Puse/s previous work (1976) and the work of other researchers 
into educational and organisational behaviour, especially those inclined 
towards the radical paradigm. Pusey summarises his position: 

We now know that, contrary to prevailing assumptions , . . senior public 
servants are not mere executors and implementors of policies designed by 
elected politicians and that they are instead centrally involved in the creation 
and constitution of policy. This surely means that these higher public servants 
must experience the contradictions of late capitalist society in a very 
immediate way. Whereas the ordinary citizen has some considerable leeway 
in which to escape or butfcr legitimation deficits, the senior civil servant's 
work is defined by the demand that he or she should somehow reconcile 
the collision between the 'steering imperatives* on the one hand and moral 
expectations on the other. 
^ (Pusey 1983, p. 18) 

Thus, it would seem, public servants and senior public administrators in 
particfilar, are inevitably at the centre of the crisis of the state. 

What then shall we do? 

If the above argument is accepted then it seems clear that the immanent 
crisis of the state is caught up particularly in the crisis of public adminis- 
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iration or, to put it perhaps more properly, the crisis of public adminis- 
tration is inevitable given the crisis of legitimation to which late capitalist 
society is prone. We have argued above that such crises are not necessarily 
portents of imminent collapse but are more likely provocative of certain 
resolutions depending on the factors at work in particular historical cir- 
cumstances. What kinds of resolution might be expected in the current 
circumstances? 

The fundamental difficulty seems to be that outlined in our previous 
analysis of the disabling pattern of the vicious circle; that is the psycho- 
social sphere of our human affairs is bein^ increasingly invaded or dis- 
placed by the formal (authority) or technical (instrumental) dimensions 
of an increasingly organised society. As we saw in our previous examples 
the outcomes of .such a process are almost inevitably some form of motiva- 
tional crisis linked to an increasing legitimation crisis, as attempts to tighten 
up the steering mechanisms of the organisation frustrate more and more 
the achievement of p.sycho-social satisfactions. Habermas calls this process 
the 'colonisation of the life-world' in which the specific economic processes 
of 'purposive-rational action' produce 'both a loss of moral meaning in day- 
to-day life, and a diminution of freedom* (Giddens 1983, p. 326). 

One possible resolution of this crisis is that foreshadowed by Weber in 
his reference to the key power of the state being the power of physical 
violence. This observation would seem to point us in the direction of massive 
increases in the repressive apparatuses of the state in order to sustain 
'purposive-rational action' in the economic sphere and repress any signi- 
ficant expression of the legitimation and motivational crises which result. 
The British coalminer's strike of 1984-5 could be interpreted within such 
a framework. Clearly the loss of freedom which is consequent on this kind 
of resolution brings with it some fairly severe disadvantages for substan- 
tial sections of the population and is therefore inherently destabilising for 
the system — in the long term at least. 

Another, and to my mind preferable, resolution is that which may be 
possible through the recreation of a sense of community. I have argued 
elsewhere (Bates 1984) that the growth of the Iron Cage of institutional 
society so dreaded by Weber is evident in contemporary society; indeed 
that our development ol' certain administrative techniques ofnierarchy and 
coercion have been immensely destructive of cdmmunity. 

. . . the administnilive destruction ofcommuniiy was historically based upon 
the de-rationalisalion, de-moralisaiion and de-politicisation of individuals 
and the transformation of their social, cultural, psychological, linguistic and 
political consciousness through the rhetoric of the One Best System, into 
the hierarchical structures and processes of the institutional society. 

(Bates 1984, p. 76) 

Since it is unlikely that we can rid ourselves of bureaucracy or 
organisation -indeed it is unlikely that we should wish to do so 
completely --the resolution of the present crisis would seem to depend on 
the re-establishment of a new balance between the formal (authority), tech- 
nical (instrumental) and psycho-sociiJ (human) dimensions of our organisa- 
tional society. There would appear to be two major prospects for achieving 
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this; both speak to the nature of organisational life and to the moral nature 
of the life we share. 

The first of these prospects is the reconceptualisation of administration 
as a dialectical process, rather than as a technique of hierarchical control. 
The work of Watkins (1985) is particularly important here. Watkins argues 
for a theory of administration which reasserts the importance of human 
agency and sees administration as a matter of dialectics within a conception 
of the totality of social life. 

Change, progress or decline, and stability arc explained through a dialec- 
tical relationship whereby people and structures interact to engender an 
ongoing transformative process. For in a dialectical theory of administration 
social reality is perceived as in a state of constant transformation, largely 
as a result of the mediating capacity of human consciousness. 



Such a position is echoed by Wilson. 

Management ... is a dialectical interplay of persons whose roles change 
from one part of the system to another, and who remain open to dialogue 
and discussion in their continuing concern for the care of public things. 



This particular view of administration takes as its starting point the Marxian 
admonition to understand social phenomena in terms of their own special 
and particular features, seeing them in concrete terms and detail rather 
than as abstractions. Secondly, it implies that organisations should be seen 
as totalities and as part of wider totalities, rather than fragmented chains 
of bounded means-end hierarchies. Thirdly, a dialectical view of admini.s- 
tration insists on an understanding of the contradictions that exist within 
social structures and their importance as an impetus towards the resolu- 
tion of tensions and thus in transformations of the totality. 

Finally, the dicJectical view of administration insists on the importance 
of praxis, that is, in the importance of not separating the theoretical olf 
from the practical but of encouraging the interplay of experience and 
reflection focused on concrete situations (see Watkins 1985). 

The second and related prospect involves the democratisation of organisa- 
tional and institutional life. This may initially be seen as a political |)r()gram 
but in fact is an attempt to deny the convenient fiction of the separation 
of politics from administration endemic in the traditions of public admin- 
istration. For essentially what is being argued here is that representative 
democracy which separates off political from personal action for the bulk 
of the population is instrumental in depoliticising the majority of people. 
As a result of this realisation it seems clear that the repoliticisation of the 
personal, psycho-social sphere depends very much upon the democratisa- 
tion of the organisations in which people work and with which they must 
inevitably interact. This is the concern of a number of recent theorists whose 
work is outlined by Watson (1985 in this series). 

Macpherson (1983) argues that any such changes are dependent on two 
prerequisite conditions 

One is a change in people's consciousness (or unconsciousness), (w\u seeing 
themselves and acting as essentially consumers to seeing themselves and 



(Watkins 1985, p.:^) 



(Wilson 1985, p. 139) 




acting as cxcrtcrs and cn joycrs of the exertion and development of their own 
capacities. 

(Macpherson 1983, p,579) 
As wc have scon, the logic of our current formal/technical emphases in 
education systems militates against this and the success of this project 
depends very much on the transformation of educational practice. 

ITie other prerajuisiie is a great reduction of the present social and economic 
inequality, since that inequtilily . . . rccjuii-es a non-participatory parly system 
to hold the society together. 

(Macpherson 1983, pp. 579-80) 
In this respect the work of Salaman (1981) and his conceptualisation of 
organisation as a class system designed to foster and maintain inequalities 
and ensure the maintenance of hierarchies of domination is also instruc- 
tive as is the earlier work of Braverman (1974). 

Each of these analyses points to both the difficulties and the necessity 
of developing a participatory democracy in administi*ative and organisa- 
tional structures as the prerequisite to the establishment of a wider par- 
ticipatory democracy in which human agency can be claimed by a much 
greater proportion of the population than is presently the case. A dialec- 
tical view of administration and an emphasis on the democratisation of 
organisation and administrative life would appear to be major achievements 
in the move towards a more democratic and humane society. They are 
also major achievements in the redefinition of public administration and 
he resolution of the crisis of the state. 
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Bureaucrats and politicians in Western 
democracies: Introduction 

Joel Aberbach, Robert Putnam & Bert Bookman 

In the tumultuous Munich winter of 1918, toward the end of his notable 
ctrccr IS a social theorist, Max Weber was asked by his students to speak 
on the political choices facing postwar Germany. Before commenting on 
the issues of the day, he set out to describe two powerful currents of his- 
tory that ran beneath the flickering surface of events. Contemporary poli- 
tics, Weber ciainscd, was being shaped, first, by the pmergence of modem 
bureaucracy— most especially the growing state apparatus, increasingly 
led by technically trained, professional career administrators. The second 
trend Weber saw, to some extent oblique to the first, was the rise of a new 
class of professional politicians, their influence based not on inherited so- 
cial status, but rather on mass political parties claiming the membership 
and the suffrage of millions of ordinary citizens. Weber's own monarchi- 
cal and individualistic sympathies caused him to view both trends with 
some distaste and distrust, but he was convinced that inexorable histori- 
cal tendencies would make this the century of the professional party poli- 
tician and of the professional state bureaucrat.' 

Looking back more than a half-century later, we can see that Weber's 
insights were remarkably prescient. In the advanced nations of the West, 
thp century from 1870 to 1970 saw innumerable social and political 
changes, but in terms of the policymaking process the most significant of 
these has been precisely the steadily growmg power of professional par«y 
politicians and of permanent civil servants. These twin trends have un- 
folded at different rates and in somewhat^different phases in the several 
countries of Europe and North America, but in broad outline the patterns 
are visible everywhere. 

On the political side, the parliaments and cabinets of mid-Victorian 
Europe were still largely the preserves of aristocrats and local gentry, 
amateurs who (as Weber said) lived for politics, but not from politics. A 
century later a few such figures can still be found in the European politi- 
cal elites, but they ar6 now vastly outnumbered by new men and women 
of power, risen mostly from middle-class (and occasionally working- 
class) backgrounds, well-educated, committed to a lifetime in politics. 
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dependent on ihc ciccloral fortunes of their particular party and on their 
own success in playing the game of party politics. In the career lines of 
politicians, party and legislative ladders have increasingly merged. If the 
first half of the period (1870 to 1920) saw the capture of European parlia- 
ments by parties, in the sense that access legislative (and hence cabinet) 
leadership became controlled by parties, the half-century after 1920 saw a 
complementary "parliamentarization" of party leadership.^ 

The change in the character and power of civil servants over these hun- 
dred yean; even more striking. The scope of the liberal state of 1870 was 
still relatively small, and the tasks of civil servants were still largely cleri- 
cal. Policy decisions could reasonably be taken by the leisured amateurs 
around the cabinet table, and the highest posts in the civil service were 
filled as often by patronage appointments as by competitive examination. 
By 1970 the state had expanded fantastically in both size and task. Real 
total public expenditure had increased iwentyfold to thirtyfold in ten dec- 
ades. The gross national product was also growing, to be sure, but the 
share spent by the state was rising several times faster. The inevitable 
concomitant was ah explosion in the size of the government bureaucracy. 
In 1870 thestafTof the British civil service, for example, totaled just over 
50,000 men and women. By 1970 this figure had risen to nearly 800,000. 
The one permanent growth industry of the modern world, it .seems, is the 
state. 

The tasks of the bureaucracy increased in complexity as well. By 1970 
civil servants throughout the West were deciding how to restructure the 
steel industry, how to design an actuarially sound pension scheme, where 
to locate airports, how to brake inflation, and a thousand other such is- 
sues. Throughout this century the tendency toward governmental omni- 
compctence has accelerated virtually everywhere in the West. In tiny 
Denmark, for example, the annual output of pages of laws and regula- 
tions increased about tenfold from 191 1 to 197 1, and in the Uraicd States 
the size of the Federal Regis:er (the official publication of administrative 
regulations) quadnipled in barely a decade, from 1966 to 1975.^ To ac- 
commodate these trends. Western civil services have becor e increasingly 
specialized, highly professionalized, and unquestionably powerful— a 
cadre of experts in the running of the modem state. 

Webcr*s thesis— part chronicle and part prophecy— thus has been 
strikingly 'confirmed: at the levers of power in the modem state stand 
these two uncertain partners, the elected party politician and the profes- 
sional state bureaucrat. Indeed, so familiar is this pattern that some effort 
is required to recognize that in historical terms it is far from ''normal." 
Outside nineteenth- and twentieth-century Europe and North America, 
leadership in most political systems has not reflected this division of labor 
between elected politicians and career bureaucrats. "Aylmer in his study 
of Stuart administration points o»n that as late as the reign of Charies I 
there were not even rudimentary distinctions between politicians and ad- • 
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ministrators; 'policy in the modem sense scarcely existed.' Similarly, 
although most countries of the Third World today have organizations la- 
beled "legislatures," "parties," and "bureaucracies," in few of these sys- 
tems is power actually divided between elected politicians and career ad- 
ministrators. In fact, institutionalization of mass-based parties and of 
professionally staffed bureaucracies is widely taken to be the hallmark of 
a modem political system. The problematic relationship between these 
two institutions is perhaps the distinctive puzzle of the contemporary 
state, reflecting as it does the clash between the dual and conflicting im- 
peratives of technical effectiveness and democratic-responsiveness.^ 

On no single dilemma has more ink been spilled by political scientists 
in the last quarter-century than on the relative power and roles of the bu- 
reaucracy, on tbe one hand, and of representative institutions, such as 
parties and legislatures, on the other. Much of the debate quite appro- 
priately has stressed normative issues, while the empirical contributions 
have emphasized institutional analysis.^ Our focus in what follows is 
complementary, but different; for we want to ask not about bureaucratic 
and political institutions, but about bureaucrats and politicians as policy- 
makers. How are they different? Indeed, are they different? Do they come 
from different backgrounds? Have they different priorities? Do they con- 
sider different criteria when making decisions? Do they regard public af- 
fairs and the process of policymaking differently? Have they different 
world views? What do these differences, if any, imply for their relation- 
ships and for their performance as policymakers? What difference would 
it make if all important government decisions were made by civil servants 
instead of by party politicians, or vice versa? 

We fully recognize that answers to such questions turn in part on insti- 
tutional and stmctural issues — on the organizational frameworks within 
which bureaucrats and politicians act, stmggle, calculate, seek advantage 
and advancement. But we seek to move the discussion forward by exam- 
ining bureaucrats and politicians as individual policymakers, drawing on 
national surveys of elected politicians and senior civil servants in seven 
advanced countries: Britain, France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and the United States. Before describing our methods of inquiry 
in detail, let us first — as a way of orienting our inquiry — consider several 
possible images of the relationship between, politicians and bureaucrats. 

Image I: Policy/Administration 

The earliest theory about the relationship between politicians and bu- 
reaucrats was in many ways the simplest: politicians make policy; civil 
servants administer. Politicians make decisions; bureaucrats merely im- 
plement them. 

On the Continent, this traditional identification of politics and policy 
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(in contradistinction to administration) is embodied in language itself 
(politique, Politik, political In the United States, an early generation of 
progressive reformers emphasized the sharp distinction between the 
spheres of politics and administration. Woodrow Wilson, for example, 
wrote: 

Administration lies outside the proper sphere of politics. Adminis- 
trative questions are not political questions . . . The field of adminis- 
tration is a field of business. It is renioved from the hurry and strife 
of politics ... It is a part of political life only as the methods of the 
countinp-house are a part cf the Jife of society; only as machinery is 
part of the manufactured product.^ 

Frank Goodnow spoke for the dominant view at the turn of this century, 
arguing that the functions of the state are naturally divided into the ex- 
pression of the public will (politics) and the execution of that will (ad- 
ministration),^ and Luther Gulick added that these functions must be 
kept institutionally separate: "V/e are faced by two heterogeneous func- 
tions, 'politics' and ^administration,' the combination of which cannot be 
undertaken within the structure of the administration without producing 
inefficiency."' 

The official norm in every state is that civil servants obediently serve 
their political '*masters."*^ This image of the division of labor between 
politicians and bureaucrats exalts the glittering authority of the former 
and cloaks the role of the latter in gray robes of anonymous neutrality. It 
is congenial for both figures, and not surprisingly it remains a prominent 
part of the mythology of practitioners, particularly in Europe. As B. Guy 
Peters has noted, "For administrators, this presumed separation of ad- 
ministration and politics allows them to engage in politics without the 
bother of being held accountable politically for the outcomes of their ac- 
tions, (and] without the interference of pjlitical actors who might other- 
wise make demands upon them for the modification of those policies . . . 
The separation of politics and administration also allows a certain lati- 
tude to politicians . . . [permitting] many of the difficult decisions of mod- 
em government to be made by individuals who will not have to face the 
public at a subsequent election."" In fact, this image does reflect the for- 
mal contrast between what happens on the floor of parliament, as major 
issues are debated and "decided,** and what happens instead in bureau- 
cratic warren^, as routine applications for permits and pensions are pro- 
cessed. / 

V/eber himself thought that what we have termed Image I was the ideal 
relationship between politicians and administrators, but he recognized 
that it was an improbable one, for the distinction between discretionary 
(political) and nondiscretionary (administrative) decisions is ultimately 
untenable. "Every problem, no rtiatter how technical it might seem, can 
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assume political significance and its solution can be decisively influenced 
by political considerations."'^ The distinction between policy and ad- 
minisif alien, between deciding and intpicmenting/rev^-embles the fabled 
Cheshire cat — upon examination, its substance fades, leaving only a 
mocking smirk. 

Moreover, even if civil servants wanted merely to follow orders — and 
there is some evidence that many honestly do — that is a practical impos^^i- 
bility. Politicians lack the expertise, the information, and even the time to 
decide all the thousands of policy questions that face a modem govern- 
ment each year. As one frustrated British politician has written, "Minis- 
ters may bring with them broad ideas of how future policy should de- 
velop. But in the transformation of policy goals into realistic plans» in the 
execution of those plans, and still< more, in policy responses to new and 
unexpected developments. Ministers are largely, if not wholly, dependent 
on their oflScial [civU service] advisers."'^ And where bureaucrats are less 
self-efiacing than in Britain, their propensity to work at cross-purposes 
from party politicians is greater still. Weber saw the point very clearly: 
"'Under normal conditions, the power position of a fully developed bu- 
reaucracy is always overtowering. The 'political master' finds himself in 
the position of a 'dilettante' who stands opposite the 'expert' facing the 
trained official who stands within the management of administration.*-'^ 

In short. Image I assumes a degree of hierarchy of authority, of sim- 
plicity of decunon, and of effective political supremacy that now seems 
unrealistic to students of modem government. Discretion, not merely for 
deciding individual cases, but for crafting the content of most legislation, 
has passed from the legislature to the executive. In most countries 
(though not in the United States) initiation of major bills is effectively a 
monopoly of the executive, and within the executive branch elected poli- 
ticians are everywhere outnumbered and outlasted by career civil ser- 
vants.'^ Skilled and experienced bureaucrats have gained a predominant 
influence over the evolution of the agenda for decision. "As a result," 
some even claim, "bureaucratic poLiics rather thaii party politics has be- 
come the dominant theatei of decision in the modem state.""'^ Whether or , 
not this extreme view is accurate, even the most conventionally minded 
participants in the process admit that bureaucrats today do more than 
merely implement decisions taken elsewhere. Only 1 percent of the senior 
civil servants we interviewed and only 15 percent of the members of par- 
liament agreed unreservedly with the view that "a senior civil servant 
should limit his activity to the precise application of the law."'^ He 
should not, because as a practical matter, he cannot. At least at the more 
senior levels of govemment. Image I is not an adequate account of the 
division of labor between politicians and bureaucrats. 
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Image ih Facts/Interests 

This second image assumes that both politicians and civil servants partici- 
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servants bring facts and knowledge; politicians, interests and values. Civil 
servants bring neutral expertise— will it work?— while politicians bring 
political sensitivity— will it fly? Civil servants thus emphasize the techni- 
cal efficacy of policy, while politicians emphasize its responsiveness to rel- 
evant constituencies. 

The logic behind this image has been most clearly articulated by Her- 
bert Simon. He suggests that we regard "the process of human choice as a 
process of 'drawing conclusions from premises.' It is therefore the premise 
(and a large number of these are combined in every decision) rather than 
the whole decision that serves as the smallest unit of analysis." Arguing 
that the premises involved in policymaking can be classified as either fac- 
tual (descriptive) or evaluative (preferential), he proposes that we seek 
"procedural devices permitting a more effective separation of the factual 
and ethical elements in decisions," and "a more effective division of labor 
between.the policy-forming and administrative agencies." In this division 
of labor administrators provide expertise, while "democratic institutions 
(composed of elected politicians] find their principal justification as a 
procedure for the validation of value judgments."'^ 

Image II finds expression in contrasts between "political rationality" 
and "administrative rationality." Fritz Morstein Marx, for example, ob- 
served that 

administrative rationality often has little appeal to the political 
mind, whether in the executive branch or in the legislative body. The 
political decision-maker, bent upon his aims, is often impatient with 
dispassionate reasoning, except in small doses. He does not like to 
face the <Jrea4ful array of pertinent facts, especially when he is cast 
in the role of the special pleader . . . Exceptional political maturity is 
recjuired for public opinion and party leaders to welcome the role of 
the bureaucracy in putting proposed policy to the acid test of cause- 
and-efTect relationships. 

The role of bureaucratic expertise, as Morstein Marx saw it, is to supple- 
ment the "unrestrained interaction of political forces" and the "crude test 
of political influence" as a basis for public polic7.2<> Kari Mannheim put a 
more critical twist on the same fundamental distinction in his passing, but 
insightful, observation that "the fundamental tendency of all bureau- 
cratic thought is to turn all problems of politics into problems of admin- 
istration." To this others have replied (referririg to politicians' concerns 
with patronage, logrolling, and special interests) that the fundamental 
tendency of political thought is to turn problems of administration into 
problems of politics. 
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Image II is related to typologies of policymakers in nondemocratic 
states too, as in the common distinction in Communist regimec between 
"reds" and ^experts." But in the case of democracies, Image II assigns to 
politicians the special task of articulating and balancing and mediating 
diverse claims and divergent interests, of formulating and reformulating 
and resolving social conflicts. As expressed in Image II, the work of poli- 
ticians reflects a conception of the public interest based oi^ the rights of 
contending interests to put forth their demsuids, whereas the work of civil 
servants entails a holistic conception of the public interest biased on ob- 
jectively iixed standards and informed judgment.^^ In this thecry, while 
bureaucrats should be responsive to political direction, their responsive- 
ness 

is not mtended to make the bureaucracy a partisan fighter for politi- 
cally defined policy. Of course, insofar as government functions as 
the coordmator of interests in accordance with its program, it is 
bound to favor certain interests and to show itself indifferent or hos- 
tile toward others. That is a matter of the political course and prop- 
erly within the responsibility of the government in power . . . For it- 
self, however, the bureaucracy is not entitled to acknowledge or even 
to cultivate friends and foes among the organized interests. If it did, 
it could not be impartial. It must seek to advance the general interest 
and to guard its neutrality toward the special interests.^ 

As later chapters will show. Image II finds some resonance in our em- 
pirical evidence, including in particular our findings about the distinctive 
sorts of criteria that politicians and bureaucrats bring to bear on discus- 
sions of public issues. However, a number of students of government and 
polic^^naking have adduced evidence in recent years that seriously calls 
into question the accuracy of this image as a comprehensive account of 
th^ division of labor between bureaucrats and politicians. On the one 
hand, the mcreasing educational standards and professionalization of 
politicians reduces the plausibility of Image IPs suggestion that bureau- 
crats monopolize expertise.-^ More importantly, numerous studies have 
called attention to the role of bureaucratic agencies in mobilizing and 
mediatmg sectoral interests. 

"In the quest for power," writes Francis E. Rourke, "every executive 
agency is heavily dependent upon its skill at cultivating public support. 
The administrator, like the politician, must nurse his constituency to en- 
sure his own survival, and the task of creating a continuing fund of public 
support is an indispensable part of bureaucratic statecrafl."^^ Quite apart 
from these perhaps self-serving efibrts of bureaucratic entrepreneurs, 
contemporary administrators, some have argued, are inevitably thrust 
into the role of intt;rest management. Legislators unable to reach con- 
sensus on general policy often effectively delegate the reconciliation of 
conflicting interests to admmistrative agencies — for example, in the bland 
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charge to grant licenses **in the public interest." As Rourke has said, "bu- 
reaucratic policy making in domestic areas commonly represents a recon- 
ciliation orconfli;:ting group interests as much as it does the application 
of expertise toward the solution of particular problems."^^ As early as 
1936, Pendleton Herring claimed that "the solution of the liberal demo- 
craiic state must lie in establishing a working relationship between the 
bureaucrats and the special interests— a relationship that will enable the 
former to carry out the purpose of the state and the latter to realize their 
own ends."^^ Some American scholars have traced this more "political" 
function of bureaucrats to peculiar features of American national politics, 
such as the fragmentation of authority,^* and we shall return to this 
theme of American exceptionalism later. But it is relevant here to note 
that observers of the European scene have described a comparable phe- 
nomenon. Renate Mayntz and Fritz Scharpf, referring to policymaking 
in Germany, for example, claim that "it is the ministries and not parlia- 
ment or the political parties to which organized interests turn first, where 
they argue their demands in deUil, and to whom they present informa- 
tion in support of their ciaims."^^ In responding to these representations, 
European bureaucrats are hardly engaged in the neutval exercise of anti- 
septic expertise. James B. Christoph has said of the British case, "While 
part of the job of civil scr/ants is to analyze, verify, and cost the claims of 
such groups, and forward them to higher centers of decision, i: would be 
unnatural if officials did not identify in some way with the interests of 
their clienteles, and within the overall framework of current govemme. • 
policy advance claims finding favor in the department."^° To accommo- 
date such observations, we need to formulate yet a third account of the 
relationship between politicians and bureaucrats. 

Image III: Energy/Equilibrium 

According to Image III, both bureaucrats and politicians engage in poli- 
cymaking, and both are concerned with politics. The real distinction be- 
tween them is this: whereas politicians articulate broad, diffuse interests 
of unorganized inoividuals, bureaucrats mediate narrow, focused inter- 
ests of organized clienteles. In this interpretation of the division of labor, 
politicians are passionate, partisan, idealistic, even ideological; bureau- 
crats are, by contrast, prudent, centrist, practical, pragmatic. Politicians 
seek publicity, raise innovative issues, and are energizing to the policy 
system, whereas bureaucrats prefer the back room, manage incremental 
adjustments, and provide policy equilibrium (per Webster's, "a state of 
balance between opposing forces or actions"). Let us explore this image 
in more detail. 

Reflecting on British policymaking, Richard Rose has noted: "In the- 
ory, ministers are meant to communicate the ends of policy to civil ser- 
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vants, who then devise administrative means to carry out the wishes of 
their minister. In this formulation, the roles of politician and civil servant 
are separate and complementary. In practice, policymaking usually de* 
velops diaiccucally; both politicians and civil servants review political 
and administrative implications of a major policy. For this reason sen- 
sitivity to political interests is e necessary part of the job of a senior civil 
servant. But the interests to which civil servants are sensitive are generally 
quite focused, for their woiid is mostly defined by departmental bound- 
aries, and thus the interests cf the department's organized clientele bulk 
particularly large. As a Canadian civil servant has observed bluntly, 
"That's part of the department's job, to advocate the case of the groups it 
works with."^^ 

The role of a civil servant brings him into frequent contact with his de- 
partment's clientele. The following description of British civil servants 
could easily be applied to their counterparts in other countries: '*[In] both 
the pre- and post-legislative stages civil servants are in steady contact 
with those pressure groups likely to be affected by proposed changes — 
obtaining technical infomiation on the anticipated effects of new rules, 
bargaining from the knowledge of what is apt to be their minister's final 
position, getting consent in advance whenever possible, satisfying the un- 
written British requirement that consultation with interests precede gov- 
ernment action, testing for their minister the temperature of the political 
water about to be stirred up."^^ In many countries this process of consul- 
tation has spawned hundreds of specialized consultative committees 
dominated by civil servants and private members often nominated by 
civil servants. On these committees party politicians are most notable by 
their relative absence. Through such channels civil servants and interest 
groups enter into a symbiotic relationship.^ From it emerges what in 
Britain is termed the ^'Whitehall consensus," in which it becomes quite 
unclear whether the primary initiative conies from the bureaucrats or the 
interest groups. 

In sum, in Image III the role of civil servants is one of registering the 
resultant of the parallelogram of org^Jiized political forces. It is important 
to note three limitations on this administrative process of interest aggre- 
gation. First, unorganized interests are largely ignored. As Mayntz and 
Scharpf remark about the German case, for example: "Because of their 
limited work capacity, the federal departments restrict their search for 
relevant situational information to contacts with the major organized in- 
terests. This means that they can [not] and do not systematically inquire 
into the situation and wishes of socioeconomic groups which are not or- 
ganized and have a low potential of engaging in conflict with the admin- 
istration, or of creating political difficulties:"^^ Politicians, by contrast, 
have some incentive to articulate unorganized interests in their unending 
search for novel and attractive electoral appeals. Samuel Huntington has 
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noted, in the case of the United States, "Congro^*s position as the repre- 
sentative of unorganized interests of individuals."^^ In Europe, where 
party strength reduces the need for individual politicians to engage in re- 
tail coalition building, their capacity for attending to broader, niass-bascd 
interests is greater still. 

The second limitation on interest aggregation by bureaucrats is that 
typically they do not bridge the divisions between functional sectors. 
Damgaard's description of administrative policymaking in Denmark is 
typical: "Most ministries have well-organized clientele, such as fanners, 
workers, businessmen, students, teachers, or retired people. The overall 
political function involves making decisions affecting those groups' di- 
verse interests. In carrying out this function, politicians get only a little 
help from their civil servants because the latter usually identify with a 
certain section of society or, at least, do not want any trouble with the 
groups in question . . . Therefore, what we actually find is not rational 
policymaking, but 'segmented incrementalism' in terms of the allocation 
of resources and services."" Civil servants necessarily are tuned to a 
rather nanow band of the spectrum of political interests, whereas politi- 
cians receive and transmit over a somewhat broader band. Mediating 
among intci-ests within a single sector is largely the responsibility of bu- 
reaucrats, but cross-sector aggregation of interests— fanners and consum- 
ers or labor unions and management— is typically the province of politi- 
cians. 

The third distinctive limitation, of administrative interest aggregation is 
that bureaucrats typically take the existing parallelogram of political 
forces as a given, whereas politicians can and often do relax that con- 
straint. The more extensive political contacts and skills of the politician 
enable him or her to mobilize a wider range of potentially destabilizing 
political forces. Moreover, political ideals and ideologies ca'^ provide pol- 
iticians with a point of critical leverage beyond the existing correlation of 
forces— a sense of how' society might be organized differently, some no- 
tion of how to get there, and an emotional commitment that is sometimes 
infectious. 

Indeed, one striking difference that many observers have noted be- 
tween politicians and bureaucrats is one of temperament. Politicians — at 
least many of them— have ideals and partisan passions in a degree quite 
alien to most civil servants. For instance, more than twice as many British 
MPs, as contrasted with their civil service compatriots, agree unreserv- 
edly with the view that "oniy when a person devotes himself to an ideal or 
cause does life become meaningful.**^^ One civil servant has written: 
"There is no need for the administrator to be a man of ideas. His distin- 
guishing quality should be rather a certain freedom from ideas. The ide- 
alism and the most vicious appetites of the populace are equal before 
him."^' ^ 
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Prudence, practicality, moderation, and avoidance of risk are the pre- 
ferred traits of a civil servant; only a politician could have termed extrem- 
ism a virtue and moderation a vice. The difference in temperament can be 
traced in laree oart to career channeling. 'The merit bureaucracy is not 
the place for those who want ... to rise fast, to venture far, or to stand on 
their own.*"^ On the other hand, electoral and party politics reward one 
who will dare greatly and become identified with larger passions and 
ideals, **a tribune of the people," as Aneurin Bevan said, ^'coming to 
make his voice heard in the seats of power."^^ Short-run political feasibil- 
liy is » iTiucu greater constiaint for the uUrcaUCiatiC luind than for tius 
breed of politician. 

Both politicians and bureaucrats, in Image III, need political skills, but 
not the same political skills. They may be of the same genus, but they are 
not the same species. The natural habitat of the politician is the public 
podium, whereas the bureaucrat is found seated at a committee table. 
Christoph's observation about Britain applies more widely: •The com- 
mittee is the chief instrument of government . . . Civil servants lubricate 
this process in their own special way: they are renowned as masters of the 
arts of committeemanship, of achieving consensus whenever possible 
through compromise behind closed doors."^^ . 

A British civil servant summarizes his criterion for political success 
(and by implicit contrast, the criterion that politicians would use instead): 
'The administrator sheers what may appear to be a craven course among 
the various pressures of public and still more of semi-public opinion and 
the opinion of groups, and his concern is to come off with victory, not in 
the sense that his opinion prevails, for he has no right to one, but in the 
sense that at the end be is still upright, and the forces around him have 
achieved a momentary balaoce.**^^ 

How do these differences between politicians and bureaucrats* as em- 
bodied in Image III, affect their performances as policymakers? In the 
first place, the two groups are likely to place somewhat different issues on 
the public agenda, for issues arise for them in somewhat different ways. 
As Mayntz and Scharpf report from their study of policymaking in the 
German bureaucracy, 'Hhe impulses for initiatives originating in the [ad- 
ministrative] section come from the observation of developments in the 
field, from contact with the clientele, or from the feedback produced by 
presently operating programs.**^ Politicians, on the other hand, have po- 
litical antennae that are sensitive to more diffuse sorts of public discon- 
tent. Moreover, their more fully developed partisan ideologies mean that 
their attention is apt to be aroused by discrepancies between social reali- 
ties and political ideals. They are more likely than bureaucrats to. nomi- 
nate for the public agenda problems that are highlighted by philosophical 
principles, such as equality or liberty, even though those problems lie be- 
yond the bounds of the current social consensus. Though, bureaucrats are 
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in some senses political, they could hardly have produced the neoconser- 
'vative policies of Britain's prime minister Margaret Thatcher, nor would 
they have come up v^th the populist proposals of the Labour radical 
AmJiony Wedgwood Benn. As Richard Rose has asserted, '~ne distinc- 
tive claim of parties is to review questions of public choice in the light of 
more general values and principles.'*^^ 

Inherent in administrative policymaking as described by Image III is a 
sense of the near inevitability of the status quo, likely produced more by 
procedural or temperamental conservatism than by conservative political 
M m. wvr^ vwrovt Tvt \fi t^iiiidii pviiC^ftiaxcni rcpons mat "m ine ao- 
scncc of contrary instructions from their political masters, officials nor- 
mally frame policy programs which fit within the context of the existing 
objectives pursued by their dcpartmem. Innovation and radical change 
are not commonly the product of proposals generated within the Civil 
Service.*'^ This special sensitivity of bureaucrats to precedent and conti- 
nuity is hardly peculiar to Britain. A study of high-level civil servants in 
Germany, for example, concludes that policymaking for them "means 
overwhelmingly to improve on existing policy rather than starting some- 
thing entirely new.'*^' 

It is not merely a preference for the quiet life that biases administrative 
decision making against radical change. Because of their close interaction 
with relevant interests and their aversion to public controversy, civil ser- 
vants are particularly prone to engage in anticipatory conflict manage- 
ment, seeking consensus among the relevant participants before a pro* 
posal is actually put forward. 'This means in effect that the operative 
units of the bureaucracy will minimize the conflict potential of their proj- 
ects by adjusting thsir content to the opposition they meet or anticipate. 
More often than not, the result of such adjustments is a reactive and in- 
cfcmcntJ^l rather than active policy.'*^^ Adininistrativc policymaking is 
thus a kind ofUberum veto group politics, in which strenuou's objections 
vom any quarter are likely lo bt accepted. 

Bureaucrats may, fro:;; sense of professionalism and public spirit, 
nrive to achieve the public interest. But if they are left to live with 
organized group?, wiihout political superviiion, they may find it im- 
practical, politically dangerous, and finally unnecessary and uncivil 
to (*^f\no the public interest in ways offensive to the most active 
pov ,iful, even cooperative participants.^^ 

Richard Rose has aplly termed this type of politics "government by 
directionless consensus ... In the absence of a forceful partisan initiative, 
providing both protection and direction, the simplest course of action is 
for administrators to seek out the lowest common denominator of opin- 
ions among affected interests . . . The process of building consensus be- 
comes the end toward which government works.''** Of course, the con- 
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sensus of opiiDon may change, allowing policy to follow in its train, but 
lacking partisan ideologies or political contacts outside the narrow range 
pf organized interests, bureaucrats are unlikely themselves to stimulate 
this sort of chango. Because the pattern of ''consultation" is designed to 
provide stability for the existing equilibrium among the affected interests, 
the result is more likely to be what Beer has termed ''pluralistic stagna- 
tion" and what others have labeled "liberal corporatism."" 

It would, of course, be a mistake to assume that politicians are wholly 
immune to this type of policymaking. But Image III asserts that broader, 

l<i^<^«I»B ^^£m^^ ^S^l •'■r*****^ noM I'lr^l** t«f» ^ rlrl ««f«r< f««4 mII 

auaagvi'iaaaj^v, aaavav wraaia wcaoasta aoouwo uiv aaMV»jr iv irw ca\«\«iwov\«, a« u» mh, 

only by politicians. This is particularly true of issues that involve some 
redistribution in the underlying social allocation of power. For example, 
Gerhard Ixbmbruch has contrasted the patterns of German policymak- 
ing on cartel legislation, which evolved marginal adjustments within the 
business sector, and on codetermination, which involved a fundamental 
clash between the interests of labor and management. In the former case, 
"the essential bargaining took place between the administration and busi- 
ness representatives and largely outside the party system," while in the 
latter case, "it was no longer the administration that served as the 'turnta- 
ble,' but rather the party system." Lehmbruch summarizes: 

On the one hand, if there exists a high level pf conflict (particularly 
on "redistributive" issues), it is probable that the party system pos- 
sesses a greater capacity for consensus-building, s^nce its flexibility is 
greater and thresholds of consensus are lower. To put it the other 
way around, consensus-building and problemrsolving in a corpora- 
tist subsystem of interest representation depend on a rather low level 
of conflict intensity because of the high thresholv^ imposed by (de 
facto or de jure) unanimity rules which are essential to its function- 
ing.^^ 

For these reasons^ Image III asserts^ the policymaking influence of civil 
servants tends to diminish or even vanish at moments of acute social crisis 
or major reforms. Bernard Goumay notes: 'The high administration 
seems to have had.no major or direct influence on the outcome of politi- 
cal crises in France during the last decades."^ May ntz and Scharpf re- 
port from Germany that 

policy initiatives which are long-range in time perspective, of broad 
scope^ and deal with controversial questions, are usually of central 
origin. If one traces the genesis of those policy decisions made in the 
past few years which possess these characteristics of an t policy, 
they are found to originate quite often within the political executi*'e 
(cabinet) or parliament." 

Mattei Dogan concludes that 

most major reforms^ some of a revolutionary nature, introduced 
throughout liberated Europe just after the war, were neither inspired 
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nor formulated by the high administration, even though there were a 
few important exceptions such as the Beveridge plan for British so- 
cial security. The directing staffs of political parti^ werc» at thai 
time, the principal actors and enactors.^ 

The role of policy innovator and energizer might seem to be peculiarly 
cast for left-wing politicians. Richard Grossman, a leading Labour party 
minister, argued for example that "if a politician enters Whitehall with- 
out a manifesto, without a programme, he is lost; and they (the civil ser- 
vice] will tell him what to do, although the only point of his being there is 
to be a cauiyiic irritant in the departnicnts."^' But a strikingly similar 
analysis was offered by one of his Conservative opponents: *The minister 
should offer philosophical, intellectual leadership . . . Only ministers can 
make major changes; proposals generated by civil servants are bound to 
put safety first."^' Canadian prime minister Pierre Trudeau put the mat- 
ter with characteristic directness: "Wc aren't here just to manage depart- 
ments; we want to sec change."^^ 

It is occasionally supposed that m some Continehtal cases, such as 
France, administrators can provide this sort of impetus for major reform. 
But after a careful review, Alfred Diamant concluded: *The French expe- 
rience would indicate that, in fact, during periods of political indecision 
the grand corps do not really govern the country, they simply continue 
routine operations, maintain the status quo, and protect their own inter- 
ests. It would seem, particularly from the experience of the Fourth Re- 
public, that under then prevailing conditions the administration could 
carry on from day to day, but it could not carry through radical innova- 
tions. There was no lack of ideas, plans, proposals, but in the absence of a 
determined political will these plans remained dormant/*^ This, then, is 
the division of labor between politicians and bureaucrats as portrayed in 
Image III. We shall sec that in certain important respects it is consistent 
with the evidence from our surveys. 

Image IV: The Pure Hybrid 

It will not have escaped the attentive reader that our first three images 
suggest a progressively greater degree of overiap between the roles of bu- 
reaucrat and politician, nor that the intellectual origins of the three con- 
ceptions are progressively more recent. Image I, which offers the starkest 
differentiation, emerged in the last half of the nineteenth century, as the 
Weberian distinction between professiona! bureaucrats and party politi- 
cians was itself crystallizing. Image II, which admits a certain policymak- 
ing role for civil servants, can be roughly dated to the first half of the 
twentieth century, whereas Image III, which concedes to bureaucrats a 
rather more "politicar* role, has been extracted primarily from writings 
of the last several d^cudes. A*i^uming a rough, if lagged, correspondence 
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bf*tween government realities and scholarly interpretations, this 
progression is at least consistent with the notion that in behavioral terms 
the two roles have been converging — perhaps reflecting, as some have ar- 
gued, a "politictzation" of the bureaucracy and a "bureaucratization" of 
politics.^' Carrying this notion to its logical conclusion. Image IV suggests 
speculatively that the last quarter of this centuiy is witnessing the virtual 
disappearance or the Weberian distinction between the roles or politician 
and bureaucrat, producing what we might label a '*pure hybrid." 

To be sure, ever since the appearance of cabinets responsible to parlia- 
Sl*?ntS (or pr?5id?!l!5): minixtei^ have nccnnied a Jann.s-lik? ro!? at thft top 
of departments, facing simultaneously inward as administrators and out- 
ward as political leaders, though perhaps giving special attention to one 
or the other facet of their complex role. But the trend that wc are here ad- 
dressing extends well beyond the long-established dualistic position of 
the minister. 

The organizational format for this trend varies from country to coun- 
try. In some systems such as France and Japan, a key factor is the high 
rate of personnel circulation between the political and administrative 
career ladders. An increasingly common pattern in the Fifth Republic, 
for example, has been for a bright and ambitious civil servant to enter a 
ministmal cabinet, where his political skills are honed, followed some 
years later by a move into the political elite (typically, though not always, 
in the ranks of the ruling party).^^ One such figure— President Giscard — 
has, of course, reached the veiy pinnacle of the French political system. A 
roughly similar syndrome has characterized career p' '-.ms in postwar 
Japan.^^ 

In Britain and Germany, harbingers of the hybrid figure may be found 
in the introduction of politically sympathetic "outsiders" or "irregulars" 
into positions once reserved for career civil servants. In 1964 Harold Wil- 
son imported into the central administration a small but potentially sig- 
nificant number of partisan appointees who were neither career civil ser- 
vants nor MPs. The government of Edward Heath that followed created 
the post of "political secretary'* to individual ministers and introduced a 
Central Policy Review Staff, peopled by numbers of what Americans 
would term '•in-and-outers.** None of these experiments were judged 
wholly successful by their sponsors, but all are symptomatic of a need felt 
by both parties for a type of official who combines substantive expertise 
with political commitment.^ 

In the German case, act! ^ party membership among senior civil ser- 
vants has long been common, as has the presence of a substantial number 
of ex-bureaucrats La the Bundestag. A further step was taken by Willy 
Brandt's government after 1969, when it brought into the top layers of the 
Socialist-Liberal administration a sizable number q{ Aussenseiter, experts 
with long-standing ties to one of the coalition parties. Mayntz and 
Scharpf maintain that the function of such figures 
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can be defined as the integration of politics with administration. 
More exactly, thi? divisional leaders have lo articulate two sets of de- 
cision criteria with each other: those of technical knowledge and 
substantive expertise with those of political strategy . . , To be able to 
perform this integrating function, divisional leaders must be able to 
speak the language of the politician as well as of the bureaucrat, they 
must be men of two worlds as it were . . . This is in fact asking too 
much of many career civil servants and gives a distinct advanta ge to 
the external recruit with an unusual career, the marginal type with 
multiple reference groups — provided he is able to develop a second 
identity as a bureaucrat.*^ 

In a number of countries the appearance of pure hybrids has been as- 
sociated with an expansion of key central agencies, such as the cabinet 
office, the chancellery, and the White House staff, which hcve absorbed 
increasing numbers of politici»l administrators in virtually every country 
of the West over the last decade. The best study of these "supcr^urcau- 
crats" is the research of CoHn Campbell and George ' ^wski, initially 
in Can?x-a and now being extended to Britain, the dcd Slates, and 
Switzerland. In the Canadian case, the .uafT members of these central 
agencies differ from more traditional civil sen/ants Jn the broader, more 
flexible authority they enjoy; in their greater social representativeness 
and substantive innovativeness; and in their recognition of the legitimacy 
of politics— not merely in the sense of responsiveness to clientele inter- 
ests, but in the broader sense thai Image III ascribes to politicians alone. 
One intriguing organizational sign of the merging oi'the roles of politi- 
cian and bureaucrat in Canada is the growing cjstom of mi'iisters' dele- 
gating their attendance at cabinet committee meetings to their civil ser- 
vice aides.^ 

Still another interesting variation on this theme is the distinction within 
the Swedish central government between ''ministries," small policymak- 
ing staffs working directly with cabinet ministers, and "administrative 
boards," much larger agencies charged with the day-to-day implementa- 
tion of existing policies. Evidence from our own survey in Sweden verifies 
that ministry officials are significantly more "politicar* in background 
and outlook than their counterparts on the administrative boards.*^ 

The line between political and administrative leadership has been tra- 
ditionally more blurred in the United States than in Europe. Hugh 
Heclo's study of executive politics in Washington makes it clear (hat this 
blurring has accelerated in recent years. "If anything, the position of 
higher civil servants and the lines between political and career appoint- 
ments have become even more complex and uncertain. In my mind,' said 
an intimate White House aide of a former President, *thc whole political- 
bureaucracy thing is all mixed up. I don't have a strong sense of where 
the line's drawn.'"**** 
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Like us, Hccio finds that career officials hold nominally political posi- 
tions, and conversely, that there is political influence over appointments 
to nominally civil service slots. "Whatever the intricacies of body counts 
in the personnel system, the major point is that somewhere in this smudgy 
zone between top presidential appointees and the several thousand ofli- 
cials below them, the vital interface of political administration occurs."^'^ 
Heclo concludes: 

Political appointments to positions of executive leadership (once the 
domain of party men) have taken on more of the enlarged, special- 
ized, and layered characteristics of the bureaucracy. Old-fashioned 
patronage influences in the civil semcc have been augmented by in- 
creased attention not only to controlling the bureaucracy but to 
identifying the higher civil service with the particular policies and 
purposes of the White House.^° 

In short: the bureaucratization of politics and the politicization of bu- 
reaucracy. 

At the opposite end of Pennsylvania Avenue, further evidence for the 
emergence of our pure hybrid type could doubtless be found in the ex- 
ploding profusion of congressional staflcis, bound more tightly to their 
politick patrons than most political executives, bu'> increasingly expert 
and involved in substantive policymaking. The expansion of legislative 
stafls in this country and (to a much smaller degree) elsewhere has been 
justified as a way of enabling politicians to counterbalance the growing 
influence of the permanent executive. Some keen observers fear, how- 
ever, that the real danger may lie in the subordination of political judg- 
ment in both branches of government to the overriding perspective of ex- 
pertise.^^ In any event, the trend seems consistent with our tentative 
hypothesis about the convergence of the roles of bureaucrat and politi- 
cian. 

If this sort of convergence is indeed under way, it may mark the demise 
of what we may call the Weberian epoch of modem government, the ana- 
lytic construct from which our study began. On the other hand, these 
conjectures remain speculative. Throughout the industrialized democra- 
cies today most policymakers still faU rather naturally into one or the 
other of our two basic categories— politicians and bureaucrats. While 
straining for a glimpse of the future, we should not mistake it for the 
present. 

Precisely because most of the figures that we hsive tentatively classified 
as pure hybrids are still relatively rare in most countries, and are typically 
found in novel niches such as cabinet offices, ministerial cabinets, and leg- 
islative staffs, our own surveys of more conventionally defined senior civil 
servants and parliamentary politicians are not aptly designed to test the 
hypotheses embodied in Image IV Nevertheless, recognition of this hy- 
pothetical merger of the roles of bureaucrat and politician can sen.sitize us 
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to possible convergences in the backgrounds, outlooks, and behavior of 
the groups we have surveyed. 

We have carefully chosen to refer to four "images" of the relationship 
between bureaucrats and politicians, rather than "models" or **theories." 
We do not propose to "test" these images in any rigorous way, rejecting 
some and perhaps confirming one or another. Rather, we intend to use 
these four interpretations of the, division of labor between politicians and 
bureaucrats as searchlights for illuminating empirical patterns in our 
data. Our basic question, to repeat, is this: in what r/^ays are bureaucrats 
and politicians, as policymakers, similar and in what ways are they differ- 
ent? 

We stress our interest in bureaucrats and politicians as policymakers, 
because each group also engages in activities that are only indirectly re- 
lated to their joint concern with policy. Bureaucrats, for example, oflen 
have substantial responsibilities for managing the administrative ma- 
chinery of government and foi routine implementation of past decisions. 
They may spend much of their time letting contracts, hiring subordinates, 
redrawing organization charts, writing regulations, and so on. On the 
other hand, politicians spend much of their energies on electoral and 
party affairs— mendhig fences, mapping tactics, meeting the media, and 
so on. Despite the importance of such entries in the daily agendas of poli- 
ticians and bureaucrats, these activities usually fall clearly into the prov- 
ince of one group or the other. We have chosen to concentrate instead on 
shared functions and "contested territory,** that is, on those policymaking 
activities that involve both groups, at least potentially. We shall explore 
the more specialized or distinctive features of each role only insofar as 
those activities affect each group's policymaking behavior. We also em- 
phasize that our respondents occupy senior positions in their national 
policymaking communities, for as we noted earlier, the appropriateness 
of one or another of the four images is quite likely to vary from level to 
levvl within the governmental apparatus. In general, we conjecture that 
Image I arid perhaps Image II are particularly appropriate at lower levels 
in the government hierarchy, whereas Image III and perhaps Image IV 
are more accurate at higher levels. 

Because our study design Md to some extent our language here impose 
a formal dichotomy on the universe of government policymakers, it is 
important to clarify that we do not assume that the two sets of officials are 
internally homogeneous and exte.Tially competitive. We recognize, and 
our data confirm, that both bureaucrats and politicians are rather hetero- 
geneous lots of individuals. This heterogeneity characterize the sorts of 
variables that will be at the center of our analysis, such as political sensi- 
tivity and role conceptions, and it is also characteristic of the positions of 
these policymakers on concrete policy issues. Rare I ^deed are issues that 
pit politicians as a group against bureaucrsls as a group. Much more 
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conunon are alliances that cut across the two roles. We accept as gen- 
erally true of modem government Ezra Suleiman's conclusion in the 
French case that policy outcomes reflect, not domination by civil ser- 
vantS) nor by politicians, but rather» shifting coalitions that include mem- 
bers of both groups.^^ Similarly, we do not assume that relations between 
bureaucrats and politicians are necessarily competitive and antagonistic. 
On the contrary, for some (though not all) of our countries, we could 
borrow the following description of relations between civil service and 
political elites in postwar Norway: *This relation has been characterized 
more by cooperation and a mutually satisfactory division of labor than by 
conflict and encroachment on one another's domain.'"^^ 

In order to generalize about Che comparison between bureaucrats and 
politicians in modem government, unobscured by national idiosyncracies 
or institutional peculiarities, it was essential that our analysis include a 
number of diflerent coimtries. Some scholars, for example, have sug- 
gested that U.S. congressmen tend to be more parochial in orientation 
than federal executives, but it seems at least possible that this localism, 
rather than being endemic to the role of politician, might result instead 
from the extraordinarily decentralized American party system.^^ We felt 
that this possibility could be checked by including in our survey countries 
such as Britain, with its highly centralized party system. 

Because our data cover several countries, they reveal many interesting 
cross-national diflferences among bureaucrats and among politicians. It 
would be tempting to explore these cross-national comparisons in some 
detail for they often suggest fascinating insights into comparative politics 
and comparative aduiinistration. For reasons of time and space, however, 
we shall for the most part resist the temptation to wander down these 
byways, except insofar as they are directly relevant to our central con- 
cern: the relationship between bureaucrats and politicians.'^ 

In that context one important contrast to keep in mind is that between 
the United States and Europe. Historically, sociologically, and constitu- 
tionally, European systems share more common traits than any of them 
does with the United States. We cannot here synthesize the voluminous 
literature on American exr^ptionalism. It will be useful, nonetheless, to 
review briefly some American peculiarities that bear on the relationship 
between bureaucrats and politicians. 

Constitutionally, American government is usually described as 
embodying a "division of powers," but in practice, as Richard E. Neu- 
stadt has noted, American government is more accurately described as 
^'separated institutions sharing powers [in other words, functions]."'^ The 
relatively clear division of labor between parliament and the executive 
that characterizes European governments is absent on this side of the At- 
lantic. In consequence, public authority here is institutionally fragmented 
and shared. Samuel Huntington has said, **America perpetuated [from 
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the model of Tudor England] a fusion of functions and a division of 
power, while Europe developed a differentiation of functions and a cen- 
tralization of power.**^*^ 

Congress plays a more powerful and independe«it role in formulating 
policy and overseeing its implementation than do its sister legislatures in 
Europe. Whereas the legislative agenda of European parliaments is typi- 
cally under the control of the government of the day, "half of the major 
legislation enacted by Congress in the last century has, in its entirety or in 
large part, been the result of congressional initiative and innovative- 
ncss."^? Moreover, congressional oversight is substantially more detailed 
and effective than in Europe; indeed, it has claimed that "many ad- 
ministrative officials now receive a good deal more day-to-day guidance 
from Congressmen than they get from the President."^ The swollen 
staffs of Congress, occasionally the envy of European parliamentarians, 
are the natural concomitant of this expansive congressional role in na- 
tional policymaking. 

The American electoral and party systems aie also distinctive. Single- 
member districts and party weakness require congressmen to articulate 
and respond to short-term demands and particularistic interests to a de- 
gree unusual among European legislators. Conversely, the less unified 
American parties have a weaker capacity than have the European parties 
to transform the articulation of demands into a coherent political force. 
Another result of congressional strength and party weakness is that the 
pattern of consultation that in Europe Unks interest groups and civil ser- 
vants is expanded in the United States to include congressional commit- 
tees, producing the famous (or infamous) "iron triangles" that are at the 
heart of policymaking and policy implementation in many functional 
sectors of American government.*' Weak parties and shared responsibil- 
ities mean that "the American system of politics does not generate 
enough power at any focal point of leadership to provide the conditions 
for an even partially successful divorce of politics from administration."*^ 

On the administrative side, the American bureaucracy lacks the pre- 
democratic legitimacy that attaches to the monarchical, ex-monarchical, 
or Napoleonic bureaucracies of Europe. "Partly because they enjoyed a 
security of position that American bureaucracies lacked, and partly be- 
cause of the conventions of the parliamentary system, executive agencies 
in European states have historically had less reason and less opportunity 
to engage in direct political activity of the sort that is common in the 
United States."*^ We have already noted one consequence of this con- 
trast, namely, that the distinction between civil servants and political ap- 
pointees is much more blurred in this country than in Europe. Moreover, 
American administrators have long had responsibility for promoting 
their policies and mobilizing their constituencies with an overtness and 
an intensity that is foreign to the European tradition. This practice, to- 
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gcther with the weakness of American parties, has meant ironically that 
the U.S. bureaucr?cv has been recognized as a channel of representation 
rivaling Congress auJ, moreover, one that aggregates interests in a man- 
ner that is hardly less comprehensive or progressive.^ 

Thus, history has bequeathed to American policymakers a system that 
minimizes institutional distinctiveness and maximizes the propensity for 
officials throughout the system to share skills and outlooks across the for- 
mal boundary between politician and bureaucrat. The institutional divi- 
sion of labor is far less tidy in America than in Europe, and we should 
expect this contrast to be mirrored in our surveys of bureaucrats and poli- 
ticians.^^ 
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2 

is there a radical approach! to pubiic 
administration? 

Patrick Dunleavy 

Publk administration focuses pre-eminently on the institutions, oi^ganizational 
structures and decision/implementation processes of government. It is largely 
a 'formal' field, concerned with arrangements and procedures for making 
decisions, rather than with the substance or impacts of these decisions. It is 
also a relatively micro-level subject, often concerned with description rather 
than with macro-themes or large scale theorizing. Finally it is an area of 
study which is quite largely 'applied' and closely linked with practical 
problems and practiced solutions; it is or should be concerned with 
'administration in the sense which is synonymous with organizing, managing 
or just "getting things done" (Pitt and Smith 1981,10). 

But none of these characteristics justify the view held by many writers and 
administrators that public administration is a theory-less field of study or 
one which carries no connections with broader approaches to the study of 
society or to political theories and commitments. The existing literature is, as 
a matter of fact, strikingly homogenous in approach, with most writers being 
pluralists in their intellectual approach and small 'c' conservatives of varying 
hues in their political views. But this rather cosy picture has already come 
imder sustained attack by theorists of the 'new right', deriving their inspira- 
tion from public choice theory and mounting a root and branch critique of 
mainstream views of the nature of bureaucracy, sound administrative 
principles, the role of local government, and the operations of legislatures 
(Ostrom and Ostrom 1971). They perceive an 'intellectual crisis' in mainstream 
public v.dministration, stemming from a damaging and limitmg set of 
assumptions which have prevented writers in the field from thinking critically 
about the 'deep structure' of their approach. This critique has a great deal of 
force, even if the new right literature itself is largely vitiated by arbitrary 
assumptions and incoherent reasoning. (Niskanen 1971; Auster and Silver 
1979; Tiebout 1^57). 

My purpose in this paper is to consider whether there is any body of work 
at all comparable to 'new right' work, but formulated from a radical 
perspective. Is there a radical approach to public administration, one which 
offers a decent set of insights into the field of conventional topics and defines 
a distinct theoretical perspective from which further work could be under- 
taken? I take it that the mainstream answer to this question is implicitly 
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negative, since possible radical approaches are mentioned hardly at all in the 
literature. But since the mainstream literature also conspicuously ignores the 
well-developed new right view (despite it's having b<€n articulated now for 
at least ten years and despite its coverage of virtually all significant areas of 
the field), I also take it that the mainstream verdict cannot be accepted 
without further inspection. 

What sort of approach might count as 'radical', either in intellectual 
terms or in temris of practical politics? One obvious answer might seem to be 
orthodox Marxism and political n!ovements which adopt Marxist theory as 
their central ideological pillar, such as communist parties. In fact I shall 
barely mention such approaches in what follows. Orthodox Marxism is 
grounded in labour theory of vc'ue economics and historical materialism. It 
says next to nothing of significance about the internal organization of 
government, tending indeed to adopt a monolithic view of the 'capitalist 
state' as an undifferentiated social actor (but see also Therbom 1978). And 
communist party approaches to practical public administration are 
distinguished chiefly by a stifling and unthinking conservatism. Whilst they 
officially espouse variant; of the Leninist doctrine that public administration 
can be handed over directly to ordinary workers to run (Wright 1978, ch.4) 
all communist regimes (with the possible partial exception of Yugoslavia) in 
practice operate a nakedly technocratic form of government (Lindblom 1977, 
pt.IV). Th? only innovation in communist states' organization of public 
administration is their subordination of government organs at every level of 
the state to a vast, authoritarian counter-bureaucracy in the form of the 
Communist party. I take it as axiomatic that whilst such systems may be 
worth studying for their intrinsic interest (particulariy as exemplars of the 
pathological growth of bureaucracy), they offer no possibility of insights into 
the operations of public administration in a liberal democracy or into its 
development in forms consistent with increasing popular control of 
government. 

Instead I define radical approaches in terms of broadly socialist theories 
and parties (or party sections) w/.;ch fully accept the value of liberal 
democracy and seek to develop it only in ways which are consistent with 
free elections, free speech, and the preservation and extention of civil 
liberties. In theoretical terms the main botJies of thought involved are some 
forms of unorthodox, democratized neo-Marxism and radical forms of social 
and political thought derived from the work of Max Weber. Both these 
differ from orthodox Marxism in accepting that the political system needs to 
be explained in terms of its own dynamics, and not simply reduced to 
pre-<ietermined consequences of changes in the economic Ijase' of society. 
In terms of practical politics, a radical approach to public administration 
might be linked with left socialist parties or groupings in larger social 
democratic parties, chiefly the Partie Socialiste in France, the centre to left 
sections of the British Labour party, left social democrats in West Germany 
and Scandinavia, and possibly the most liber«*i wing of the still Eurocommunist 
Italian Communist party. 

Assessing the usefulness of a radical approach to public administration 
involves looking at the basic characteristics or themes in such an approach; 
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at those areas where the perspective has been applied to concrete institutional 
analysis; and finally at the contribution which such an approach might make 
to the future development of public administration. 

New Themes in Public Administration 

The essential problems which have promoted the emergence of a radical 
perspective on public administration are the post-war growth of the public 
sector into the 'extended state' found in most advanced industrialized 
countries, and the apparent major hiatus or possible turning point currently 
evident in this growth process. The radical toolkit for handling these 
problems has five main components. 

Firstly, the radical approach is highly sceptical of explanations of these 
developments phrased in terms of the conscious motives and actions of 
particular individuals, especially the 'face value' interpretations which still 
predominate in much conventional public administration. Radical writers 
adopt a number of different positions in explaining why academic analysis 
must seek to penetrate behind adnninistrative actors' subjective views of the 
processes within v;hich they are enmeshed. At one end of the spectrum are 
structuralist v/riters who seek to exclude all mention of individual actors 
from the explanans in constructing an explanation, relating change instead 
to the dynamic unfolding of constant 'systems of transformation' built into 
the essential structure of the administrative system at any point in time 
(Piaget 1971; Pculantzas 1973). At the other end of the spectrum are views 
which emphasize only that administrators and organizations may act freely 
and consciously, but always within parameters which they cannot themselves 
re-define. 5rom issue to issue the logic of the situation will vary greatly in 
the extent to which it constrains or induces people to act in particular ways 
(Lukes 1977; Connolly 1981). 

Secondly, radical approaches make a sustained attempt to understi^rd 
changes in public administration in terms of their integral connecl<or.5 with 
broad social conflicts, especially those between social or occupational classes 
or major functional groups (such as business and labour). They thus deny 
both that administrative changes and arrangements are normally neutral as 
between social groups, and that administrative change responds largely to an 
internal organizational logic. Instead, by seeking to decode public sector 
organization as a response to and an element in social conflict, the radical 
approach insists that the socal consequences of government procedures are 
not accidental by-products but integral elements in administrative change 
(Offe 1972, 1974; Habermas 1976; Littlejohn, Smart, Wakeford and Yural- 
Davis 1978). This form of explanation can easily become a blunt instrument 
in which any and every organizational innovation emerges as the device of a 
dominant group, elite or class for perpetuatiHft its predominance. And it is 
common to find this pattern of explanation being used in undifferentiated 
ways, so that social groups' interests are not §{^11 OUt or justified, nor are 
the subtleties of social impacts of administration matched by the articulation 
of the explanation. Nonetheless, given the bogus neutralism and the narrowly 
political concerns of mainstream explanations, it is a contribution of the 
first importance to insist that, say, the 1974 local government reorganization 
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disadvantaged the working class, and was indeed intended (even if almost 
sublimally intended) to do so (Dearlove 1979; Benington 1976). Similarly, 
the impact of the cash limits system of public expenditure control introduced 
into British government in 1976 has definite (even if mediated) implications 
for consumers of public services, public sector workers and the state 
dependent population (Conference of Socialist Economists 1979). To insist 
that such impacts be explicitly incorporated into explanations of this change 
is also to insist on an intellectual honesty which mainstream writers have 
commonly found discomforting and tried to avoid. 

Thirdly, the radical approach to public administration emphasizes non- 
evolutionary processes of organizational development. In place of (he 
gradualistic models and consensual assumptions of mainstream approaches, 
the radical approach accords a centra! role to crises in bringing about 
changes. By 'crisis' is meant not a point of collapse (a common misconcep* 
tion amongst mainstream writers who see the radical approach as predicting 
nothing but the failure of exi:;ting institutions). Rather a crisis is a turning 
point, for example, the stage of an illness where a patient's condition either 
degenerates quickly or recovers towards normality and the transcendence of 
the original illness. Crises are periods of concentrated change, 'change which 
is to u great extent forced on actors whether they wish it or not, a period of 
seriously narrowed choice parameters, but wh^^re the right ch'jice results in a 
shift into a renewed period of relative stability (Habermas 1976; Clcgg 1980). 
Administrative crises are often interpreted as reflections of social conflicts. 
That crises are fairly frequent in liberal democracies is seen as indicative of 
quite high levels of social conflict in such societies. Because conflict is 
endemic, most crisis management takes the form of displacing tensions and 
problems from one part of the political and administrative system to another, 
a process which may cause new crises to occur after substantia] time lags, in 
unpredictable places and in hard-to-interprel forms. In this view quite small- 
seeming problems may indicate a background of much more fundamental 
and irreconcilable conflict; for example, the apparently trivial social problem 
of scaring effective public participation in highly technical or professionalized 
fields of administration remains virtually undented despite decades of liberal 
rhetoric and a whole sequence of participatory nostrums and techniques 
(Offe 1975). Above all, the radical approach emphasizes that displacing 
crises always produces problems ac some other point in the social system; we 
cannot necessarily seek the origins of administrative crises within the 
administrative system alone, nor assess solutions to such crises solely in 
terms of administrative impacts. None of this in any way defies the possibility 
of progress, of some genuine level of crisis resolution inri ig a move to a 
higher level of performance. What is essential is th? process is dis- 
continuous, focused into short p>eriods of seriously constrained choice and of 
major change, and always partial, creating new problems even as the old 
problems are apparently buried without trace. 

Fourthly, the radical approach reintroduces into public administration the 
notion of functional explanation (previously associated mainly with systems 
analysis). Instead of looking only at administrative processes in terms of the 
casual mechanisms, functional explanations ask what their function is within 
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the broader social and political system. For this sort of orientation to be 
<3q)Unatory rather than simply descriptive (i.e. in order to say that a result 
happened because it was functional), it is essential either to show that 
dHaiJed niechanisms exist which produce a functional result, or at least to 
Aow that althou^ the medianisms involved cannot be ^)tofied, nonetheless 
a functional result always occurs in similar situations (Cohen 1980; Elster 
1980). Functional explanation 5s the key link which the radical approach 
makes between the three points set ou^ above. Individualistic explanations 
on be by-pasted primarily because of this mode of argument. Administrative 
changes can be connected with social conflict mainly within such a pattern 
of explanation. And lastly, crises themselves can easily be identified when a 
functionalist account is involved. This is not to claim either that the radical 
approach can dispense with causal explanation, or that it has solved the 
intractable philoisopJKical problems of showing how functional and causal 
explanadoni link together. But a start has been made in analyzing the 
functions of state activity anew, primarily in terms of a distinction betweon 
activities which further economic development (measured by profit and 
bvestment levels), and activities which further social integration. 

Rfthly, the radical approach promotes popular participation in decision- 
making into central prominence as a value which should inform administrative 
arrangements. This emphasis is not just a refusal to accept the by now 
commonplace 'revisionist' notion of democracy (Duncan avd Lukes 1963) in 
whkii popular preferences are fulfilled without significant mass participation. 
Radical writers, of course, emphasize the inf ^rent value to bt placed on 
oppoitunities for autonomous decision making. But this is not simply an 
echo of John Stuart Mill in his more thoroughgoing liberal moments (see 
Wolff 1968). Rather, control over the decisions affecting one's future is 
•important for racUcal writers because of even more basic considerations. 
Juigen Habermai (1979) distinguishes between two fundamental types of 
huir^n actrWty, hbour and interaction. Labour consists of all the instrumental 
prodiiCdve activities which allow human !>odeties to exist and develop. And 
interaction encompasses all the communicative actions which hold such a 
society together and give it meaning. Habcrmas argues that an analysis of 
communication reveals that 'pure' communication could only take place in 
conditions where there is a fundamental equality between the participants 
involved ^see Held 1981). Power differentials, therefore, necessarily produce 
'iystetnatically distorted communication' in -/vhich common meanings or 
tnilh values disappear. Technocratic government emerges on this view not 
just as objectionable in terms of the theory of representative government, 
but as a form of social arrangements which negates fundamentally human 
qualities and inevitably induces a loss of common purposes or reference 
points in society (Habcrmas 1971, chs. 5 and 6). Social arrangetncnes become 
impenetrable, not just for the mass of the population who are governed for, 
but also for the governing elite. In a technocratic society admii^istraitivc 
structures and practices cannot fedlitate the i'dainment of common purposes. 
Instead they emerge as insuperable barriers to understanding or progress, 
imposing themselves as external forces even on those who created them. 
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Applications of the radical approach 

Turning to the concrete application of a radical approach to the analysis of 
administrative questions, a preliminary problem worth mentioning is that it 
is rarely presented in an isolated form. It is usual to find this approach to 
administration embedded in broader studies of state activity, often studies 
undertaken with an explicit policy focus. So to some extent any attempt 
to summarize only those propositions with a direct bearing on administration 
must distort the original literature. Nonetheless it is worth briefly reviewing 
the kind of insights which the radical approach has generated about three 
topics — the organization of government in liberal democracies, budgeting, 
and the professionalization of government. 

Government organization is an area of pubjic administration where msji- 
stream writers tend to write within particular institutional categories, which 
they rarely analyze. Hence they produce books aboat central government, 
about public corp>orations or about local government, which take the existence 
and the scope of functions of such institutions to be unproblematic. In contrast 
the radical approach defines its subject matter as 'the state as a whole. Hence 
it promotes questions about the distribution of government functions 
between different types of state institutions into central prominence. In 
particular the radical approach seeks to understand why the distribution of 
functions between different levels of government changes over time and 
varies from one country to another. To a great extent answers to these 
questions determine also how the radical approach interprets more traditional 
mainstream issues and controversies, such as arguments about the centraliza- 
tion of control powers at a national level, or about the predominance of 
different types of actors in central executive decision-making. 

The essential radical argument about government organization is that it 
forms a structure which systematically promotes some kinds of solutions to 
social problems over others, and hence also promotes some kinds of social 
interests over others. Given that private market processes of economic 
development underpin state finances and critically determine the level of 
income and employment in liberal democracies, o<>ver4.**ient organization 
reflects the primacy of functions which promote such development and 
protect business interests. The 'dual state thesis', for example, postulates a 
dichotomy in state functions between those which foster economic develop- 
ment v:a improving company profits directly, and those which primarily 
lerve to improve living standards and have only an indirect effect on levels 
of economic development (O'Connor 1973; Saunders 1981, 258-78). The first 
tyne of 'social investment' functions will be organized at the regional or 
national levels of government; they will be run directly by the central 
bureaucracy or by^ quasi*govemmental, appointed agencies; they will 
emphasize planning and^^the setting of government policy by a corporatist 
process of the government negotiating solutions with major production 
interest groups in return for their co-operation; inputs from representative 
political processes into this sort of area will be rather remote and indirect. 
In contrast 'social consumption' functions will be organized at the local 
government level with some measure of local autonomy; because of their 
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doiene«3 to the 'grass roots' these services will attract popular participation 
and be quite dosely controlled by representative political institutions, 
operating in a basically pluralist way (Cawson and Saunders 1981; MacKay 
1961; Clegg 1982). Variants of this approach lay less stress on the central- 
local diniension; e.g. the 'dual local state' view argues that local authorities 
will continue to have economic development functions, but that these will 
iend to be run by quaa-govemmental local agencies and be difficult to control 
politically (firiedland, Piven and Alford 1977). The radical approach also 
argues that the scale and character of local government activities will be 
ih^)ed by area structures which have either been deliberately modernized 
and enlarged to discourage additional spending (as in contemporary British 
local government), or fragmented so far that many local issues, especially 
those involving redistribution between social groups, cannot be raised at all 
(as in the USA). 

In terms of coping with the contemporary operations of the whole public 
sector the radical approach seems to offer considerable improvements on 
mainstream views. It is sceptical about the over-concentration of mainstream 
views on central government, pointing out that Whitehall departments 
retain operational control of very few areas of government policy; two thirds 
of UK civil servants deal with just three functions: tax collection, administering 
personal transfer payments, and defence. Traditional preoccupations, such 
as the balance of ministerial and civil service 'power' in their personal inter- 
actions, must be radically re-interpreted when government departments ?re 
no longer line bureaucracies with directly administered activities, but rather 
money-moving 'staff' agencies enmeshed in complex systems of inter- 
organizational relations. And the concept of 'the state' as the over-arching 
unity underlying this complexity provides the radical approach with a key 
starting point for this exercise. 

Budgeting emerges as the key co-ordination mechanism in the radical 
account of how integration is achieved between one area of state activity 
and another. Following on from the key work in this field, James O'Connor's 
The Fiscal Crisis of the State (1973), the radical approach seeks to create a 
new kind of budgetary analysis which O'Coiinor termed 'fiscal sociology', 
fiscal sociology breaks more or less completely with the approach practiced 
in conventional public finance of analyzing budgetary decision-making in 
isolation from the concrete groups and interests promoting expenditures or 
deriving benefits from particular budgetary decisions. Instead these relation- 
ships are taken as central to any explanation, and the bud'^et is treated as a 
summary measure of the balance of state policy as between social classes 
and groups. This requires a measure of attention to the output aspects of 
budgets (rather than their inputs) whidi has actually not yet been forthcoming 
despite O'Connor's tempUng prospectus. Rather against the initial idea in the 
field, exponents of the radical approach have spent a long time seeking to fit 
changes in the organizational arrangements of budgeting (PPBS in the early 
1970s and cash limits in the later part of the decade) into their explanations. 
These efforts have been only fairly plausible, not least because of the ability 
to explain very different changes (such as PPBS and cash limils) in terms of 
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the same general process of centralization of executive power within central 
government. Since the evidence for this process remains very partial (and 
radical writers are often driven to ad hoc expedients such as citing conserva- 
tive critics of PFBS to make their points) this has been an unhappy devdopment. 

Nonetheless, the basic interest of a radical view of budgeting, and its 
potential for further development, remain considerable, as ptrfiaps one 
small example may demonstrate. The attempt by the 1979 Conservative 
Government in Britain to squash once and for all the power of local authorities 
to finance extra local spending from their rates poses an interesting problem 
for mainstream approaches (Martlew 1981). This problem has a longish 
history, reflecting the persistent failure of the Treasury since the 19205 to 
remo ve local authorities' ability to commit extra central government grant 
by *ov5rspending' central government limits. If public expenditure limitation 
has been necessary for reasons of macro-economic management, why has 
the Treasury not simply placed a limit on its contribution and therAy 
prevented local government spending from affecting *3 public sector 
borrowing requirement? For the radical approach the answer seems clear 
cut: central government has deliberately maintained its involvement in 
local 'overspending' in order to retain a plausible excuse for interfering in 
council revenue budgeting. In a most interesting analysis, Martlew demon- 
strates that this stance has been oiaiT^tained at every reorganization of local 
government finance by the Trea'iury in this century. When block grant and 
rate support grant arrangemcfp'' , have been rejigged, central involvement has 
been maintained even in 'overspend' budgeting, with the apparent intention 
of scairing a lever with which to keep down rates on business property. 
Mr. Heselline's series of abortive attempts between 1979 and 1982 to involve 
the DOE in making budget decisions for individual local authorities is a 
radical break with the mechanisms previously operated. But on this view, it 
only makes transparent a much longer running jx)ntinuity in central policy 
makers' concerns. 

Professionalizafion forms another important area where the radical 
approach has been developed in clear contrast with mainstream accou'ats. 
The anti-tedmocratic strand in radical thinking feeds through into a pro- 
fotmd scepticism about the validity or utility of systems of public service 
delivery where policy control is concentrated in the hands of professional 
groups. The radical approach adopts a fundamentally critical attitude 
towards professional ideologies' altruisitic or 'public interest' orientation, 
preferring to assess such claims by looking at the concrete impacts of 
professional control (Johnson 1972; Larson 1977). A relatively familiar first 
daim is that professionals almost always act instrumentally to secure an 
organization of the public services which advanc<!s their interests as against 
those of client groups or the public at large (Wilding 1982). More original 
arguments then explore less obvious implications of professional control. 
Radical writers have sought to document the de facto dependence of 
professions on business patronage underl3ring the facade of professional 
independence in many areas. Some of these carry public policy implications 
where the profession may function to channel business influence into 
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govenunenl, e.g. in nucl«r power development in Britain and the USA 
(Dunlcavy 1982). Other authors have tried to unravel the impact of con- 
centrations of professional control on service recipients using the extremely 
suggestive 'disabling profession' argument developed fay Ulich (1975, 1977). 
This essentially claims that in many areas of proftKsional control over policy 
making, such as doctors' ability to define the content of medical practice, or 
teachers' control over learning, the provision of pre-packaged services in a 
form v/hich can be 'sold' to governments is often self-defeating. The 
professions will almost always reduce people's autonomous capabilities for 
health care or learning faster than they replace these capabilities with their 
own commodiTied solutions. So that for the i^dical approach, chronic 
features of state service provision which remain largely unexplained in 
COTventional approadies (sud? as the virtual neglect of preventative medicine) 
emerge as anomalies inherent in a professionalized form of administration. 

In each of the three areas of applied analysis reviewed here it is possible to 
find a distinctive slant on public administration being put forward by the 
radical approach. But it is less easy to be sanguine about the current lack of 
an integrated approach across these different topics. A ^at deal of work 
remains to be dont in pulling togetlier the various themes of the radical 
approach aaoss the whole field of public administration, rather than leaving 
as they stand a collection of insights made in more general works. 

Evaluating the radical approach 

What sort of contribution is the radical approach likely to make to the future 
dcvelcqmient of public administration, either in intellectual or practical terms? 
Should we take it seriously as a new contender for critical attention or 
practitioner scrutiny? My conclusion on both counts would be positive. 
In intellectual terms, the radical approach is sufficiently coherent to merit 
inclusion in courses and research investigations, not only as a critique of 
mainstream approaches but as an emergent and original perspective in its 
own right. The most important constraint here is likely to be the absence of 
any book-length exposition of the approach as a whole, and indeed a 
general shortage of works which deal primarily with administrative issues, 
rather than with much broader sodal and political themes. But despite the 
current difficulty in tracking down and bringing together the insights of 
radical writers discussed here, the effort pays useful dividends in broadening 
the sweep of questions considered in public administration. And by raising 
new points of controversy and debate, the radical approach demonstrates 
yet again that no conventional wisdom has a monopoly of truth and that 
the accumulation of puzzles and paradoxes in any dominant paradigm of 
explanation can only be assessed against the backgroimd of possible replac - 
ment paradigms. 

In practif:al terms the radical approach alio his fiomething to offer, both 
to those democratic socialists whom the approach leeks to address directly, 
and to administrators in general. No student of public administration 
looking back over the post-war experience of liberal democracies can be 
happy about the very restricted range of solutions to administrative problems 
which have been put into practice. The contemporary politics of most 
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Western countries provides ample evidence that popular demands for 
participation and coHv/ol over public policy making remain substantially 
unfulfilled on i&?ues of central salience for future social conditions, such as 
the development of civilian nuclear power projects. The radical approach 
offers at least a basis from which new solutions to administraiive problems 
could begin to be defined. This is not to say that the practical solutions 
canvassed by radical writers at present match this prospectus. But the 
resurgence of socialist politics in Western Europe in the early 1980s offers 
some chance ihzi the current rather elementary prescriptions for democratizing 
practical public administration may be rethought in closer relation to the 
radical approach's theories, and tested in some depth at local and national 
government levels. 

PATRICK DUNLEAVY 

London School of Economics and Political Science 
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Senior public servants and the cri^ s of 
the late capitalist state 

Michael Pusey 



The last decade has produced a rich sociological literature on what is variously 
explained as the 'post-industrial', *late-capitalisf, or 'corporatism state. Isn't it, there- 
fore, somewhat surprising that a concern with the crisis of the state should not have 
followed its own implications and, at least, inquired into the possibility of a crisis among 
those people who are the state once it is conceived as a social actor, i.e. its higher 
bureaucrats? 

It is clear that we could not with equanimity contemplate a situation in which any 
substantial proportion of the 'captains of industry* (and of commerce and finance) 
found themselves inwardly paralysed, frustrated or disoriented. Their commitments, 
their uncertainties and expectations, their morale' and their ideologies, are researched 
by legions of people who have no difficulty in persuading other academics or the 
public of the economic and social significance of their findings. All this should serve 
to remind us that, by contrast, no one seems especially interested in (higher) public 
servants, in whether or not they succeed in what they do or in their motivation and 
commitment. 

I focus specifically on higher public servants because it is this top one per cent 
of officials who are most active in creating, maintaining and elaborating the struc- 
tures that will regulate what is done by all the others : in this sense their creativity 
is functionally indispensable. Yet even the most superficia! reflection offers many 
good prima facie reasons for one to expect some kinds of crisis of motivation and 
commitment in the higher echelons of the public service of these English speaking 
advanced capitalist societies.^ These officials are paid far less than executives with 
comparable responsibilities^ in the private sector and they are much belter educated^ 
than the poliiicians who assail them with accusations of *waste and inefficienc/ and 
with demands for more accountability and better service with fewer resources. There 
are surely good prima facie reasons to suppose that senior public servants must be 
facing increasing pressures and diminishing rewards. These strains must also be 
accentuated by a widened ideological divergence between the committed centrism 
of most senior bureaucrats and the militant conservatism of many of their new polii- 
ical masters^ as well as by the diminishing opportunities for experience and advance- 
ment which must follow the sudden restraint of what has been described as the one 
permanent growth industry of the modem world— i.e. the state.^ 

The main purpose of this paper »s to argue that the vocational commitment or the 
motivation of higher public servants should be treated not as an uninteresting 'impon- 
derable' but rati<cf as an important topic for critical sociological research. The paper 
is in three parts. The first part seeks to lift the ideological veil enough at least to identify 
the bias in prevailing misperceptions of higher public servants in advanced capitalist 
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societies. Part two of the paper sets the situation of higher public servants against 
the Offe/Habermas model of the crisis of the state. The third section of the paper 
considers how the crisis of the state impinges on the performance of higher public 
servants. 

Part 1 

Why is our problem so far off the social science research agenda? In this first section 
I want to suggest that this want of interest Is partly a consequence of paradigmatic 
assumptions in those research traditions which have so thoroughly dominated the 
prevailing views of public administration which are held among academics, the 
educated public, politicians, the business elite and, perhaps most importantly, among 
public administrators themselves. It seems obvious that paradigmatic assumptions 
which are firmly held and directly applied to the legitimation, design, and maintenance 
of such key institutions as the ministries of state, must have a strong and direct impact 
wrt the people who staff them. 

What are these paradigmatic assumptions and where do they originate? 

From classical liberalism 

In the 'developed' English-speaking world, studies of the state, and hence also of 
its workers, have traditionally reflected the assumptions of the great British empiri- 
cists and later utilitarians from Hobbes, Locke and Hume to J.S. Mill. 

My purpose here is neither to explain nor to trivialise this rich tradition but only 
to recall the manner in which its basic assumptions have coloured- and 
prejudiced?~our prevailing image of the public servant. Of course, in the ,nginal 
writings practically nothing is said about administrators perse because they were 
then not numerous and were seen only as the clerks of politicians and of the parlia- 
ment, as menial helpers and virtual nonentities. 

Our view of them is coloured from the outset by the subordinate and almost negative 
role which is given to tho state and to politics. At worst the state is a necessary evil, 
at best it provides security and the enabling conditions for the pursuit of private enter- 
prise and private enjoyment. Hobbes thought that politics was in itself an unproduc- 
tive and unpleasant activity and that people would always lose interest in It as soon 
as security was assured. Nor can the state or its administrators claim any kind of 
reason as a warrant for their existence or their action since there is no transcending 
reason beyond the actual interests and situations of individuals who co-operate for 
reasons which are strictly pragmatic. The state is ultimately a matter of convenience 
for the individual citizen who has primacy over it because he or she creates it by 
convention or compact with others. Citizens can be enterprising and intellectually 
and spiritually creativ^-ihe state cannot. And so nor then can its administrators. 
This tradition, which is the most potent source of our definitions and understandings 
of the state and its administrators, has fixed the criteria by which we assess the work 
of public .:5ervants in a way which, a priori, excludes any kind of real intellectual, 
spiritual or social creativity. Creative work is always private and so public adminis- 
tration must be seen and judged on the secondary criteria of reliability, obedience, 
and efficiency. It is this underlying but dominant perspective which plays such a large 
part in blocking any adequate recognition of public servants as acting subjects with 
the same complex mixture of intellectual, ethical, and aesthetic capacities and strivings 
as anyone else coming from the same kind of background as they typically do-i.e. 
middle class families with a history of involvement In public affairs.^ These blinkers 
prevent us from thinking seriously about the value commitments of public servants. 
More prec'sely, they deny or obscure any kind of coherent relationship between social 
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identity &nd public work. Public administrators are therefore a special class of people 
who are amoral and so immune to demoralisation. This is implicit in the writings of 
leading contemporary liberal social theorists such as Upset. Daniel Bell, Moynihan 
and Walzer. 

Michael Walzer, who is the most critical and reformist of these write^o, searches 
v^ith them for the source of all that is good and potentially redemptive in Western 
democracies in the warming sense of civility which is the only kind of communality 
to which he and they admit. But, with respect to the administrators involved in the 
building of the welfare state, he takes a view which is probably characteristic of most 
liberals: 

While the building ot the >|fare state will have its exciting and morally significant 
moments, its administration will not. Its administrators will rarely fee! themselves buoyed 
up and sustained by the zeal of their clients. The pride they may well take in the material 
services they render will rarely be elevated by the inner conviction of a higher purpose.' 

Private citizens are the only source of ideals, warmth and energy. The Liberal tra- 
dition only allows us to hope that our elected politicians will give 'energy and direc- 
tion'8 to the state. Since our public servants cannot be socially, culturally, morally, 
or even intellectually creative, at best they contribute only equilibrium and 'direction- 
less consensus.'^ 

From orthodox Marxism 

There is some Irony in the fact that the mainstream Marxist opponents to Liberalism 
have another very similar kind of paradigmatic blindness towards public adminis- 
tration. In most of the Marxist literature there is no clear differentiation between elected 
politicians and public administrators. By lumping the two together it is implicitly and 
wrongly assumed that the behaviour of public servants is a mere reflex of the legis- 
lature and judiciary of capitalist society. 

Frankel explains persuasively how and why the Marxist orthodoxy ignores the struc- 
ture and the internal contradictions of the modern state. Such influential Marxists 
as Baran and Sweezy, Mandel, and Braverman typically view the state apparatus 
as part of a superstructure which is entirely epiphenomenal to economic relations 
of exchange between caoital and workers.~As Frankel explains, for these orthodox 
writers: 

... the relationships between capital and labour are the focal points of class analysis 
while state apparatuses are conceived in an instrumental and passive manner as virtual 
by-products of this external class struggle.'** 

It is true that the argument between Miliband and Poulantzas over 'the relative 
autonomy of the state' did temporarily challenge the purely instrumentalist view of 
the state. However, although Poulantzas recognises internal contradictions within 
the structures and policies of the state, he then insists, in a way which is character- 
istic of another modern Ma xist orthodoxy, that such contradictions must be analysed 
and understood very strictly as class conflicts. 

The State is a condensation of a relationship of forces between classes and class frac- 
tions, such as these express themselves, in a necessarily specific form, within the State 
Itself. In other words the State is through and through constituted— divided by class con- 
tradictions.'^ 

The effect of this second emphasis, which comes as much from Althusser as from 
Poulantzas, has been to focus attention on the structural charactenstics of aovanced 
capitalist societies. In this structuralist Marxism the state has no relative autono my, 
the state workers are still 'the servants of power*, and the conflids and crises to w.»ich 
they may be prone are of no interest in themselves and should more properly be 
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seen as 'surface manifestations* of contradictions between class positions and frac- 
tions of capital. Nor would there be much purpose in inquiring further, within this 
paradigm, into the reasons and motives of action of public administrators- i.e. into 
their symbolic constructions of their own situation. All their understandings would 
have to be explained as an ideology whl'*'^ is 'Inscribed* into them in such a way as 
to foreclose all useful inquiry into whatever uncertainties and contradictions might 
exist in their minds. Such questions have no interest because their understanding 
is already ideologically bound by the structures, and attempts to distinguish between 
ideology and reality are foredocmed to failure. The social scientist should more usefully 
examine the structural basis of the Ideology perse as well as its role in the reproduc- 
tion of capital. Public administrators ara lesser creatures who are of interest only 
in as much as they vicariously exercise and wield the power of their masters or else 
only as people with a second hand experience of a class struggle which is carried 
on by those other real workers who must sell their labour power to the capitalists. 

From Weber 

Weber's classical description of the characteristics of bureaucratic organisation- 
hierarchy of offices, universalistic rules, written records, dispassionate Impersonality 
of conduct, appointment by merit on formal qualifications, tenure, security, and no 
outside interests, etc. -were enshrined In the post World War Two organisation theory 
and public administration literature as a kind of normative canon for the design and 
conduct of administration. Although Weber himself would have been horrified to find 
himself read in this way it is easy to see why his chapter on the characteristics of 
bureaucracy v;as taken out of context and normalised. Weber was basically a liberal 
and hence acceptable to Establishment opinion. Moreover, other parts of his work 
could be read, especially in America, as a grand apology for the Protestant Mission. 
He could be justly seen as a fine scientist and his impeccable scholarship and high- 
mindedness could then be used to dignify and legitimate the study of public admin- 
istration and ♦hus to distinguish it from the mechanical and vulgar nostrums of Tay- 
lorism and Scientific Management. 

Yet, Weber's vast influence has played its own decisive part In creeping a negative 
image of the public service. In the first place Weber has encouraged a whole gener- 
ation of intellectuals on both the right and the left to see administration as The Iron 
Cage*, as the deadly enemy of democratic politics, as the 'animated machine* and 
as the only 'really inescapable power'*^ which i.s everywhere 'busy fabricating the shell 
of bondage which men will perhaps be forced to inhabit some day as powerless as 
the fellahs of ancient Egypt*. This view of bureaucracy as an omnipotent and 
implacable mechanism does little to promote credible interest in its fragility or the 
possibility of its internal failure! 

But what of the more specific Weberlan influences on social science studies of 
higher administrators? We shall find here too the same double stigmatisation of the 
senior bureaucrat who is simultaneously depicted as someone who is, on the one 
hand, a dangerous threat to the rightful prerogatives of ministers and politicians— 
because he is too efficient!- and, on the other hand as a lesser creature without 
creativity or real moral stature. Weber's promptings are quite unambiguous. As 
examples of the first side of this negative imag'd' We read that: 

Wherever the modern specialised official comes to predominate his power proves prac- 
tically indestructible since the whole organisation of even the most elementary want satis* 
faction has been tailored to his mode of operation. 

and, furthor. that: 
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Under normal conditions, the power position of a fully developed bureaucracy is always 
overtowering, Tne 'poiiiicai master' finds himself in the position of a 'dilettante* . . . facing 
the trained official who stands within the management of administration 

As an example of tfie second side of tfiis description we read Weber's comparison 
between tfie government minister who is 'supposed to be* and 'Indeed Is' sometfiing 
very different from tfie 'officiar because: 

if a man in a leading position is an 'official' in the spirit of his performance, no matter 
how qualified-a man that is who works dutifully and honourably according to rules and 
instruction- then he is as use'css at the he'^m of a private enterprise as of a governmentjs 

The bureaucrat fias a categorically different kind of responsibility. Once a senior 
bureaucrat has recaived a directive: 

It is his duty nnd even his honour to carry It out as if it corresponded to his Innermost 
conviction, and to demonstrate in this fashion that his sense of duty stands above his 
personal preference . . . This is the ethos of office, A political leader acting in this way 
would deserve contempts® 

"^^oth the politician and the scientist can and should follow a vocation which draws 
moral edification and direction from underlying value-rational {wertrationafj commit- 
ments: not so the senior administrator who has no ennobling virtue beyond his/her 
obedience. 

As the mainstream research has followed these classical nostrums it has perpetu- 
ated the stigma of the higher administrator as the soulless engine of technical ration- 
alisation and at the same time, and perhaps much more significantly, it has ruled 
out any consideration of their susceptibility to any kind of cultural crisis. They either 
have no value-commitments or cultural orientations at all or else these have been 
so effectively neutralised as to render tnem irrelevant to their practice as adminis- 
trators. In either case they are immune to crises in the cultures which are inhabited 
by the larger population of normal human beings. 

From empiricist psychology 

There is at least one more set of assumptions which block a sociological view of the 
motivations and commitments of public servants. 

The problem here is that most research into motivation has been firmly dominated 
by empiricist psychologists. It is true that the phenomenological and humanist psy- 
chology of Maslov^ and Rogers had a strong influence on the modern 'human rela- 
tions' school of o*i/anisation theory (i.e. Magregor, Bennis, Argyris, and Likert) in the 
late 1960s and early 1970s. It is also true that the neo-Freudian ego-psychology of 
Sullivan, Homey, and especially Erikson have had some part in shaping prevailing 
notions about motivation ^nd work; so too has the developmental psychology of Piaget 
and Kohlberg*s theories of moral development. But with this said the fact remains 
that the normal parameters of research and discussion of human motivation are the 
result of a psychological reduction which paradl^ Mically excludes any consider- 
ation of the cultural and social bases of human ,.on. Indeed David McClelland, 
the highly influential author of the concept of 'achievement motivation', seeks, in a 
characteristically empiricist way, to prove that motivation is nof a cultural phenomenon. 
In short the dominant paradigm -psychological and strongly empiricist-sustains the 
common view that motivation is a function of each individuafs own bundle of psy- 
chological trails, drives, and other endowments. On this view our motivations there- 
fore have no direct relationship with the shared knowledge, understanding and 
meaning which we commonly call culture. Since motivation Is not a product of social 
and cultural inheritance it is not directly subject to social dislocation or cultural con- 
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tradictions. It is something which the individual per se brings to a particular job . 
and if he/she doesn't then someone eise willl 



Part 2 

So far I have argued only that our prevailing views of public servants are blinkered 
In a way which makes It unlikely that we would recognise any crisis of motivation 
and commitment until It had actually forced its recognition upon us post factum. 

However the central contention remains that public servants are eminently vulner- 
able to such a crisis and that this is best understood in terms of a sociological theory 
of the state in advanced capitalist society. A full treatment of the literature on the 
crisis of the state Is both beyond the scope of this paner and available elsewhere.'^ 
Since the Offe and Habermas'^e statement of the problem is the most comprehen- 
sive I would like to outline some of its basic features as a background for my 
arguments. 

Offe's classical description of the (late) capitalist s\a\e is as follows. The capitalist 
state must obey the three cardinal conditions of its existence, 'exclusion, maintenance 
and dependency. The first distinctive characteristic of the capitalist society is that 
it has a 'private enterprise* economy from which the sfate is excluded. It must not 
usurp the 'natural* role of private enterprise which is to produce goods and services 
for profit-government statutory bodies that run airlines, telecommunications, and 
banks are rrierely the exceptions which prove the general rule. Maintenance, the 
second condition, means that the sf*9 must mairjtain favourable conditions for privaie 
enterprise and capital accumulation oy producing appropriate legal, fiscal, and other 
structures together with the necessary infrastructures (examples would be laws to 
regulate taxation, tariff and labour, energy productlon-public electricity for private 
aluminium smeltersl-communlcations in the form of roads, airports, telecommuni- 
cations, etc.) The third and obvious condition is that the capitalist state, excluded 
as it is from access to important sou'^es of wealth, remains dependent for its revenues 
on the taxes which it must levy directly and indirectly on a private economy. A fourth 
condition follows as a corollary of the other three in as much as the state must legiti- 
mate the whole system and its role within it. 

As we know. Habemfias has followed the Offe model quite closely. His crucial con- 
tribution is to add a more fully developed explanation of the cultural and normative 
conditions of this model of the late capitalist state. 

For Habermas the •political-administrative system - i.e. the state- is one of three 
subsystems in the larger system of late capitalist society. The other two are the 
'economic subsystem*, or the ensemble of capitalist enterprises, and Ihe socio^ulJural 
subsystem*. The three sub-systems together with the inter-relationships between them 
are represented in the diagram below.'s 
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To maintain stability the state must, again, as in the Offe formulation, legitimate 
the whole system and secure the assent, commitment, and 'mass loyally' of the popu- 
lalio'.^. it must therefore provide social and welfare programs to guarantee basic 
secuity. 

\'{\ LegWmation Crisis Habermas argued that late capitalist societies are vulnerable 
to at least one of four possible crisis tendencies as follows:^ 



Point of origin 

(sub*system) 

economic 

pcDtico-administrative 
socio-cultural 



System crisis 

economic crisis 
rationality crisis 



Identity crisis 



legitimation crisis 
motivation crisis 



A crisis occurs if one of the sub-systems fails to produce In quantity and quality enough 
of what it must contribute to the whole. Thus if the economic sub-system (the ensemble 
of private capitalist enterprises) fails to produce enough goods and services there 
is an economic crisis !n the relation between capital and state (presumably because 
there is then no longer revenue for the state to perform, as per Offe, its maintenance 
functions for capital and the system as a whole). If, on the other hand, the state is 
not able to maintain the necessary level of formal rationality^^ with sufficient 'rational* 
decisions then the system succumbs to a rationality crisis In as much as the inputs 
to decision no longer correspond with the decision outputs. One presumes that this 
will have a double efict: !t would, first, leave capital without the necessary measure 
of calculability and ptedictability for its investment decisions. On the other hand this 
very failure would expose the more fundamental irrationality of a system w^^ich is 
geared to profit rather than to collective needs and would therefore result in the with- 
drawal of assent and loyally which we recognise as a legitimation crisis. As Habermas 
concedes" the last case, of motivation crisis, is really part and parcel of a legitima- 
tion crisis because in this situation what fails are precisely those same 'action- 
motivating meanings* which make the system appear 'natural', VeaF, and so deserving 
of our committed involvement. 

The system is such that an attempt to control crises in one sub-system must result 
In the transformation and displacement of inherent contradictions into another. For 
example, an economic crisis could, hypothetically, be controiled.with large handouts 
of state funds to shore up some key area of capital accumulation (the automobile 
industry or the banking sector, for example); but this may well both expose the par- 
tiality of the state towards vested capital interests and at the same time force an 
offsetting reduction of welfare spending and so increase the legitimation deficit. As 
Ronge notes: 

The question might emerge which side-accumulation (economy) or legitimacy (demands 
of the social system)-is the d/iving force ... (In the development of crisis).^' 

He concludes that 'an answer to this may be impossible'. However, whichever side 
leads, the state remains caught in the pressures which then subsequently come from 
both sides as unsolvable conflicts that are displaced from one side to the other. 

in a second and revised statement of his thesis Habermas still claims wide accep- 
tance of his view that: 

There is today no disagreement concerning the structural risks built Into developed 
capitalist economies. These have to do primarily Vvith interruptions of the accumulation 
process conditioned by the business cycle, the external cost of a private production that 
cannot adequately deal with the problem situations it itscif creates, and a pattern of 
privilege whose core Is a structurally conditioned unequal distribution of wealth and 
Income. 
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fi)e three great ereas of responiitility against which the performance of the government 
is tcdsy mcasarod sre then: shaping ^ business policy Um ensures growth, influencing 
the structure of production in a manner oriented to collective needz, and correcting the 
pattern of social InequaHty^^ 

These three Yisks\ or inherent crisis tendencies, can be listed and paired as follows 
with the corresponding 'responsibilities', or imperatives, which the state must obey 
in order to maintain the legitimacy of the existing social order. 



'Structural risk* 
or crisis tendency 



1 Interruptions to the capital 
accumulation process brought on at 
low points in the business cycle, e.g. 
threat of a 'fiscal crisis state*. 



2 Social costs and problems 
created by private investment and 
accumulation e.g. unemployment 
arising from migration of capital 
and from tlie spread of high 
technology. 

3 Structurally conditioned inequality 
and the unequal distribution of 
wealth threatens democratic norms 
of equality and reward for 
achievement. 



Basic 'responsibilities* of state 
i.e. imperatives of state action 
necessary for the avoidance of crisis 
and the continuing legitimation of the 
existing struc:ure 

State must shape a business policy 
that ensure:? growth (e.g. with 
allowances and tax concessions, 
or the provision of infrastructure 
such as power stations for aluminium 
smelters and privately owned r!eel 
mills). 

State must Influence production 
in a way which either compensates 
the disadvantaged and/or serves 
collective needs (e.g. through 
tariff protection, wages policy, 
end subsidies, etc.). 

State must correct the pattern of 
social inequality (e.g. assistance 
to disadvantaged ethnic, regional, 
and other groups and minorities). 



Habermas argues that the likelihood of a legitimation crisis depends on the course 
of contemporary development on two sides. 

On the side of the economic system it is clear that from the end, in the early 1970s, 
of the long post-war boom, production growth and profitability have passed into varying 
degrees of recession in all advanced capitalist countries. Moreover, structural changes 
in the worid economy seem to preclude any re*urn to what is seen as 'normality*, 
i.e. sustained growth with low Inflation and low unemployment. These changes have 
been accompanied in most countries with increasing demands upon the state for 
more favourable conditions of accumulation and a reduction in government spending 
in general and on welfare programs in particular. 

On the other side, and with respect to his soclo-cu^tural system, there Is something 
close to universal agreement that the accumulated effects of modernisat^cn and 
development have everywhere either produced or accompanied a decay of those 
older normative structures of Western capitalist societies which we variously under- 
rtand as the 'public sphere*, as 'ego-defining world views* (Habermas), as 'the 
controlling symbolic* (Rieff). or more simply as 'structures of meaning* or 'culture* (Bell, 
Geertz). The institutions which once sustained the older normative structures have 
largely broken up and no one denies that this has created new social needs and 
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produced what Daniel Bell has called the Yevolutlon of entitlements'.se This has greatly 
augmented demands upon the state for welfare, security and support which cannot 
readily be met through other means. 

Habermas* thesis is not weakened by the common accusation that recent events 
(such as Mrs Thatcher's electoral triumph or Mr Reagan's much vaunted economic 
recovery) give \he lie to what are wrongly read as empirical predictions. It is clear 
that the theory attempts to explain the inner logic of endemic, long-term crisis 
tendencies and that it makes no simple predictions. Nor is it hurt by the more serious 
cbjsction that thers may, in effect, be no Picrmative structures to set systematic limits 
and conditions on the actions and le^^itimacy of the state. These objections are founded 
on the assumption that consciousness, valuation, and public opinion are infinitely 
malleable and fated always to follow the 'imperatives of power augmentation*: 
Habermas answers that this is an empiricist prejudice. However, he has felt obliged 
to agree that lale capitalist societies do indeed demonstrate a surprising capacity 
to reduce the minimum level of normative consensus required to hold the system 
together.27 This is achieved by such various means as the segmentation of the labour 
market (wliich reduces consciousness of the inter-dependence and comr.on social 
basis of different occupations); the increasing privatisation of consumption within the 
family (which vitiates critical awareness of what now appears as the remote and 
exlemal cont?iidictions in the society beyond); and the use of oth"- leans (e.g. the 
media) which increase the tolerance cf the system by fostering competitive 
individualism, instrumental attitudes, indifference or passive cynicism. It is not possible 
to specify the point at which these processes will leave society without sufficient 
community to resist disintegration; nor is it possible to predict whether the crisis would 
produce positive progress towards a more just and wortiy social order or whether, 
on the contrary, it would occasion some regression to more authoritarian .•'ule or to 
fascism. 

Some of the criticisms are due to defects in Habermas' statement of nis own 
argument. One defect of his work is the absence of any description of the likely 
processes and foci of the legitimation crisis. Kor do we have any clear picture of the 
dialectic which robs the state of its legitimacy. How precisely does the withdrawal 
of legitimation and the failure of 'action motivating meanings' impinge on the state? 
Where does the rot start? How is it manifest? Habermas deals only very broadly with 
the origins, structures and evolution o? normative structures and no attention is given 
to what is. in my view at least, absolutely crucial to the whole argument of legitimation 
crisis as well as tc the arguments of other authors who depend upon Habermas' 
formulation. What is missing here as in all of Habermas' works is a clear reckoning 
of how crises of rationality and legitimacy become manifest in the very place where 
they must, for the sake of the whole argument, h;?ve their gre£..3st impact, i.e. /V? 
the sphere of organisational behaviour Indeed Habermas' treaiment of what happens 
to rationality and action in 'complex' or formal organisations is lost in his sometimes 
Parsonian analysis of institutionssa, buried elsewhere under redefinitions of the relation 
between forses and relations of pre 'jction^^. and missed in a major work on com- 
munication, in the distinction between institutionally bound and institutionally unbound 
speech acts.^o 

Where then, and how, is a legitimation crisis most likely to appear? My own answer 
is that wherever it originates it must, on the (ogic of Habermas' own very persuasive 
theory, break out and find expression in the organisational processes ^oi the 
departments of the state, i.e. in the public se/v/ce. Some development and 
reformulation along these lines would greatly strengthen the theory by first of all co-' 
opting those skeptical critics who argue as does Held that: 
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What mailers mosl is nol ihe moral approval of ihe majorlly o\ a sociel/s members- 
allhough ihis will somelimes be forthcoming, for inslance during wars-bul ihe approval 
of Ihe dominant groups. Among ihe laller, il is ihe polilically powerful and mobilised, 
including the states personnsly lhal are particularly important for the continued existence 
of a social system .3* 

We now know that, contrary to prevailing assumptions (as discussed in section 
one above) senior public servants are not mere executors and implementors of policies 
designed by elected politicians and that they are instead centrally involved in the 
creation and constitution of policy. This surely means that these higher public servants 
must experience the contradictions of late capitalist society In a very immediate way. 
Whereas the ordinary citizen has some considerable leeway in which to escape or 
buffer legitimation deficits, the senior civil servant's work is defined by the demand 
that he or she should somehow reconcile the collision between the 'steering 
imperatives' on the one hand and moral expectations on the other. 

My own thesis, briefly stated, is therefore that these thit^e 'risks' or crisis tendencies 
together involve a fourth which is never stated, namely: 



Structural risk or crisis tendency 

4 Disaffection of senior state workers 
on a scale which threatens the 
coherence and adequacy of state 
services 



Imperative 

The state must maintain and restore 
the r^^corale, competence and 
commitment of its public servants 



Parts 

In order to carry forward this line of argument we need to differentiate more clearly 
than Habermas has done between three different ways in which crisis tendencies 
can impinge on the organisa?'onal performances of the state. Firstly^ we can visualise 
a situal.on which arises fairly naturally from the Offe model and the Habermaslan 
version of a crisis led by an economic cum fiscal crisis. We can agree here with Offe 
and Habermas that in this situation it is the outputs of the state which are at issue 
(either because they fail ♦o rehabilitate capital accumulation, or because they do not 
satisfy a rising minimum, level of social needj). I shall argue below that this type of 
crisis appears in the organisational structures of tho state as a fmstration which comes 
upon its senior public servants, so to speak, 'from the outside in' either as negative 
feedback, excessive external constraints, or in the forr of impossible demands. 
Second, this should be clearly differentiated from what is, for the public servant, the 
very different tuf^ugh complementary situation described below in which disturbances 
in the 'life worlrf (Lebenswelt) produce a crisis which arises from within as a confusion, 
which disorients action. Third, we must also point to the effects of contradiction on 
the hierarchical structures of power and ai'*hority through which action is formally 
co-ordinated. 



Contradiction as frustration 

Offe points out that it is relatively easy for the state to respond to well art:')ulated 
and specific political demands where these can be met with a corresponding allocation 
of disposable resources as, for example, when women's groups demand that provision 
be made for women > refuges, or when war veterans demand free medical care, it 
is possible that the resources may not be available but there is still no reason to 
suppose that 'allocative politics' perse should present public servants with any major 
problems. 
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The real difficulties arise from conditions specific to late capitalism where the state 
must answer the demands of capital for the production of circumstances which will 
both advantage capital accumulation, and, more significantly, anticipate and head 
off risks to the profitability of capital enterprises (including those risks which accrue 
from cost-cutting and othsr such normal consequences of competition among rival 
enterprises). This puts the state, and those of its higher public servants who make 
policy, in a much more difficult position because* here, and in contrast to the easier 
tasks of simple allocation, 

the state does rK)t respond to demands but, as it were, to negativB events, namely, the 
absence or disturbance of an accumulation process. It is always easier to respond to 
positive demands: they can either be rejected or accepted. In a situation where one wants 
to avoid something, that Is, where one reacfs fo a manifest or anticipated danger^ there 
is no clear-cut course of action that would either bo followed or rejected. Even though 
it Is unlikely that the state as an actor is tho only one who wants to avoid a certain con- 
dition, the state cannot afford to rely on the directions of action recommended or 
demanded by the most powerful (or politically dominant) groups in socieiy; for to satisfy 
thd interests of one group is one thing, and to restore the accumulation process as a 
whole is another thing, and it is by no means certain that the two will coincide. 
Consequently, the state has to devise decision rules of its own in a situation where the 
primary concern is to avoid disturbances of the overall accumulation process. The rules 
and laws that govern politics are not sufficient to solve this problem. An additional set 
of decision rules is required that determine policies.^^ 

The report of Crozier et al. to the Trilateral Commission^ - on the 'governability 
of democracies* agrees perfectly with Offe's analysis of the problems which this situ- 
ation pose? for administrations. In principle, senior administrators have a choice of 
three logico of policy production': (a)bureauoracy, (b) consensus and (c) purposive 
action. 

However these choices are illusory since centralised bureaucratic procedures of 
the strictly Weberian kind only work efficiently in the allocative sphere where there 
is less unceitaiuty and v/here simple tajiks oan be routinised and programmed against 
standardisable criteria. At first sight cortsersus, the 'round table approach*, seems 
w offer more promise in as much as it explicit)^ recognises objective conflicts between 
contending demands upon the state. However the obvious problem here is that labour 
and capital have many basically contradictory interests and further that irreconcilable 
conflicts arise among the different fractions' of capital (monopoly, industrial, financial, 
export, rural, speculative, etc.) as well as among compering firms within the same 
capital fractions. The state cannot accopt too many contradictory demands because 
this will both overload its own decision-making and pLmiing capacitiGS and/or further 
increase its own size and costs beyond the tolerance o^ the private sector which it 
Is supposedly serving and upon which it always depends, it is also true that this 
consensus model tends to generals a Vicious circle-'^ by inviting still more demands 
that it c satisfy. It may also give rise to a form of *grc sroots' decentralisation 
which commits different branches and units of administration to mutually contradictory 
policies to the point where overall Cu-ordination becomes impossible. The stiH more 
fundamental problem may be that consensus as a model for 'productive* state activity 
threatens the structures in a more fundamental way by allowing 

... a simultaneous determination of inputs and outputs by the clients of state adminis- 
tration or the recipients of benefits. Such a model of decision*making at least in its pure 
form, would mean that not only the logical and institutional distinction between pbliti i 
and administration, but also the basic distinction between state and society, become 
negated. Th& authority to organise and decide upon product'r/e state activity would reside 
in its clientele. The difficulties that such a loss of differentiation would entail for the ability 
of the state to function as a capitalist stale are rather obvious. 
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Owing to these strictures the state is forced to roly on the same rational-purposive 
(= 'goal directed*, or 'instrumental*) model of policy production as is typically used 
by large industrial corporations operating in a complex environment. It is here that 
the realities deny the great myth of the liberal and Weberian ^ .thodoxy which has 
so thoroughly stamped common opinion and concealed the true nature of the problems 
and inherent frustrations of the makers oi public policy: the great myth Is, of course, 
that there is no fundamental difference betweem public and private business admin^ 
istration. We are led to believe that a!! higher administrative work is essent\.||y the 
same and that, in either case, it is simply a matter of 'getting a job done* with good 
organisation, economy, planning, and ingenuity, etc. This obscures and denies the 
radically different relationships of private and public administrations with their 
respective environments, a difference which, as we shall see, becomes more apparent 
in the state*s attempt to formulate 'productive* policies. 

The principal difference is that the goals, and thereafter the means of the private 
corporation involved in commodity production, are framed against the objective 
requirements of a market whereas, in the case of a public administration, the premises 
of productive policies musi rest instead on inherently unstable political compromises 
and/or the G^-t^cipation of future econ.omic and political circumstances whic^. are 
probably beyond reliable prediction artd likely to give the lie to the policy even before 
it is in place. Business executives and higher public administrators inhabit the same 
complex of formal organisational structures but with respect to the successful 
production of policy, the similarity ends there. Providing business executives operate 
within the law Ihey are free to select the means, e.g. manpower, expertise, and natural 
resources, in terms solely of their purpose and with Iirtle regard for the social, political 
and o*b'>r costs of their choices, it is jus>. this which public administrators cannot do. 

Perht^ps business corporations are not models of effic^^ncy an(f jigh performanu 
as the popular ideology would have us believe: no doubt a lot o. business policy- 
making turns out v*o be little more than 'muddling through*. As everyone now 
acknowledges busin ss policy is normally made and executed in conditions of 
considerable uncertainty which limit the logic of pci'oy formulation to a kind of 
'sacrificing*^^ which is always short of the optimum. ^-lowever the ground ru fov 
the formulation of policy in the two sectors remain fundamentally dissimilar. Bus -^ess 
executives can, and must, as a condition for the survival of their enterpriijes, frame 
their policies with the confident expectation and 'Vie wherewithal to unsure that the 
organisation and control of production will obey the economic logic of the policy. This 
means that the policy can and mur,t provide stable criteria for the: 

(a) differentiation of tasks between brancnes, sections Knd units; 

(b) the objective assessment of performances and cost-effectiveness of various 
units, branches, etc.; 

(c) the resolution of conflicts between competing branches, units, and staff; and 

(d) the clear demarcation of an organisational boundary to mark off corporate 
interests from other extraneous personal or social concerns. 

None of these cor -"'tions for the successful formulation of policy are readily available 
to the higher public administrator. 

Preventive healtii and pub^'o education are two arer.s wnich illustrate these points 
perfectly. We see for examp. ihat with » oect to pu'jilc education the goals are 
^0 diffuse as to constitute nothing (ess than total personality development. Even the 
most irantic attempts to pin assessment criteria to pseudo-objective 'standards* leave 
both the organisational differentiation between curriculum areas and the evaluation 
of teacher/school performance prey to a host of conflicting, arbitrary, and particularistic 
value judgements which generate all kinds of organisationally disintegrative pressures 
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and give the lie to what remains of the utterly implausible view that productive policy 
In these areas can be made or explained in terms of the goal-directed or rational- 
purposive modeL37 The resulting frustrations are then aggravated by the unrelenting 
demands for the public administrators to give account of what they do in terms which 
do not fit their practice. These pressures serve to keep them in a position of permanent 
inferiority vis 6 vis the business seaorfor reasons which are by no means accidental. 

These considerations suggest that, with the exception of straightforward allocatlve 
functions, the objective conditions under which policy must be formulated in late- 
capitaiist socidty probably foredoom the higher echelon of public sar/ants who make 
the policies (a) to some continuing frustration and failure, and (b) to the impossibility 
of adequately understanding this for themselves from within the logic on v/hich they 
and the structures of public administration are governed. Moreover, there is then 
some reason to exoect that the added strains arising f i om demands (for better steering 
performances delivered with fewer resources) placed upon the state in conditions 
of economic crisis could Impinge more directly upon the senior administrators in suo^i 
a way as to provoke among them a cognitive break with the established logic of the 
system. 

Contradiction as the disorientation of action 

Another fundamental difference oetween higher pub"c, as opposed to private, admin- 
istration is that the task of making policy in each of these two sectors depends on 
data of a very different kind. It ts true, as we have noted, that the economic exigencies 
of ''^ market provide business executives with stable goal orientations which are 
typically missing in public administration. But this is only oie aspect of the more 
fundamental difference which is that policy-making in the business corporation is 
based on objectified behavioural knowledga— even market research uses all kinds 
of research methods to turn consumer preterences into obsen/able behaviour. In other 
words, business executives are obliged to function like gocci positivists with a 
methodology which implicitly admits as valid data for their policy-making only those 
facts* which can be fully objectified or externalised and hence dissociated from their 
own acts of interpretation. Of cob.ie this is never completely achievable but that is 
what they will try to do and it is the key to the cognitive styles and operations which 
they will use to construct their organisational structures and practices. Although some 
areas of higher paMc administration (e.g. technical aspects of trade, defence) will 
be constituted in a very similar way this should not obscure the fundamental difference 
which Is that policy making in the public sphere is very largely a cultural and social 
process inasmuch as the data for the policies are irreducibly made up from 
interpretations of meanings and collective needs which pre-suppose an identification 
between the policy makers, i.e. the public sen^ants, and the citizens who will be the 
recipients, beneficlar )S or objects of the policy. In other words the process of making 
public policy is a more phenomenologically transparent form of social action which 
pre*supposes and depends upon common membership of a social and cultural 'life- 
worid' (Lebenswelt) that Is in fact its sub-stratum and the basis of the organisational 
practices and structures through which it is articulated. 

To see through tl \e Ideological veil of false science and technocratic consciousness* 
is indeed to recognict: public policy as a 'social construction of reality^ and as a process 
in Ihe reproduction oi the social order of capitalist society. The obvious corollary, 
so strikingly missed by Habermas, Is that disturbances In the sub-stratum of this 
process must affect public sen/ants and the maKing of policy directly-and not only 
indirectly through the failure of 'mass loyalt/ or of 'action motivating meanings* among 
the wider population. Without discounting these wider effects ' can in, the light 
of Habemias' general model below, briefly consider the consequences of disturbances 
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in the three domains of cultural reproduction, social integration and socialisation upon 
the life and action of civil servants whose personalities and evaluative criteria are 
rooted, as are ours, in a common culture and a social class structure. 



Crisis phenomena connected with disturbances In reproductlonss 
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All higher administrative work depends on a stable demarcation between (a) 'private' 
(ego)-identity and (b) 'public* (work)-roles, and upon the parallel demarcation between 
(c) the 'private' realm of informal social relationr ^mong friends, family, other citizonsi, 
etc. and (d) the 'public' organisational realm of formal relations among other officials 
and co-workers. These demarcations are in fact the basic norms which give force 
and stability to all the principles which organisations use to evaluate performance, 
resolve conflicts, and to divide and assign work. These norms, which are no less 
than the constitutive principles of what we know as formal organisation, are social 
and cultural constructs and must therefore be affected by disturbances in the 
reproduction of society. 

Habermas' scheme suggests a number of ways in which these norms can break 
down. Inequality, social fragmentation and the increasing pluralisation of value 
orientations will undermine the public servant's belief both in public ser/ice per se 
and his/her own sense of mission. In this case there is a loss of motivation as the 
end-values of service-for-its-own-sake give way either to creeping doubts or to 
incommunlcably abstract and unstable rationalisations of one's motives. We are here 
reminded of Weber's very ambivalent description of the (higher) official as someone 
who must take and obey orders in a spirit which can only be described as passionate 
neutrality. What Weber's bias never allows him to make explicit is that this 'neutrality' 
is something very different from the kind of unmoving and unimaginative indifference 
which we have been Juraged to associate with the men in the <jey flannel suits'. 
Neutrality considered as a form of action is a much more frag^^ cultural achievement 
inasmuch as it is really the expression, in action, of a highly disciplined commitment 
to universalistic norms and princiji!as.39 If these norms are too heavily eroded by 
contradictions .1 the widsr social order public serviui per se becomes an impossibility. 

These same social disturbances will appear within the policy-making arena as 
conflicts over 'priorities' which then grad.ually become entrenched and manifest for 
what they are, namely the reflections of basic cleavages ar?d class conflicts in the 
underlyirg social structure. As they become entrenched, disagreements over 'priorities' 
tum into conflicts between diverging intellectual and value orientations which must, 
at a certain point, overload the standard means Mvhich are commonly used to deal 
with them, ;.e. selective transfer and exchanges of personnel, in-service education, 
the commission of outside 'management cont Jitants' or the 'scientisation' of admin- 
istrative practices with 'black boxes' a d new R & D programs, etc. Endemic .onflicts 
undermine the underlying substantive and procedural agreements that are necessary 
both for the mak/tg of policy and for new attempts to contnve pseudo-consensus 
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through 'organisation^i; developmenf and administrative *rationalisation* and 
'restructuring'. Policies are then likely to be too crude, too narrowly based and partial, 
or so closely geared to immediate issues that they lose wider coherence. This does 
nothing either objectively or subjectively to help the policy makers cope with another 
problem. 

We have seen that in contrast with the private corporation public administrators 
have relatively few objective technological and economic criteria upon which to 
premise norms of demarcations between (ago) identity and (work) role and between 
formal and informal reUtions. In public administrations the structures of action have 
to be created and stabilised from within through a constantly ritualised objectification 
and confirmation of new conventions, guidelines, pr jcedures, and regulations.^ These 
processes are dependent upon a strong sense of collective identity and grcup solidarity 
which cannot easily be protected against disintegrative pressures of social and cultural 
fragmentation. One also notes at this point that collective identity and group 
solidarity— I.e. the constituents of the administrative structures— are further weakened 
by the importation of aggressive personnel practices which encourage competitive 
individualism in the name cf 'achievement training' and the 'fostering of initiative'. 
As solidarity and collective identity weaken, public servants can only feel more 
vulnerable vis k vis both their masters (the politicians) and their clients. This 
encourages them to form protective alliances with outside groups and individuals 
and this, in turn, further reduces solidarity within by encouraging mere in-fighting 
and the formations of ney; cliques and strategic alliances. 

It seems appropriate to conclude this part of the discussion by noting the more 
specifically psychological corollary of disturbance in the reproouction of r Iture and 
society. Since the senior public servants who are most active in creating poiicies and 
stnjctures must rely on processes of interpretation which unavoidably involve continual 
reference to their own experience and values, they will be particularly vulnerable to 
that form of normative disorientation which we recognise as 'anomie' (the root cause 
of all non-org?nically based psychological disturbance?).'*^ Attempts to bury the 
resulting anxiety with mote work pressure or with attempts at ritual conformity are 
then likely to faiL 

Contradiction and hierarchy 

So far nothing has been said explicitly about the manifestations of the motivation 
and legitimation crisis tendencies within the authority and power relations of the civil 
service. 

In the table below I am borrowing from Denis Wiong*s^2 eight forms of power only 
those v;hich depend on the assent of the power subject. The six categories are given 
in the following scheme in which I have included what I take to be the motives for 
compliance and the limit to submission. 

'Coercive* authority, the first case, is of little significance because senior public servant*; 
typically have security of tenure. It is seldom possible to explain their actions as a 
response \o me fear of sanctions and so this category serves mainly to remind us 
that the control of highe'' officials io all the more dependent on other means. Induced* 
authority -las only a limited relevan::e since direct personal rewards (i.o. personal 
promotion and .Vinri» berjefits) are very limited in tht? civil service— again th ^ ^int 
is that public wmirijstrations are all the more reliant on a narrower range of controls 
whif n all have the distinguishing characteristic that, in contrast to the business 
corporation, they are not predominantly tied to utilitarian criteria but are instead :^lmost 
entirely dependent on symbolic interaction. The first of these is legitimate authority 
in which compliance issues from the power subject's acceptance of the proper legal 
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Forms of Power 



Authority 



motive 
for 

compliance 



limit of 
submission 
'o power 



Coercive 

fear of 
punishment 



relative 

insufficiency 

of 

punishment 



^duced 

desire for 
rewards 



relative 
insufficency 
of rewards 
e.g. status 
security, 
money etc. 



Legitimate 

acceptance 
of source 
of commands 
of pow&r 
holder 



discredited 
jurisdiction 



Persuasion 

Competent 

valu<^ ')n 
of 

knowledge of 

power 

holder 



margin of 
knowledge 



Personal 

valuation 
of personal 
qualities of 
power holder 



limit of 
esteem 



power subject 
agrees in 
the light of 
own values 
ideas/attitudes 
ideas/atlitudes 

unconvincing 
justification 



jurisdiction of the power holder's orders. This form of authority cannot summon 
creativity or 'action motivating meanings'; nor can it pre-empt evaluative questions 
as to whether or not legitimately issued orders are worthy and deserving of compliance. 
St is for just this reason that legitimate authority is susceptible to fragmentations and 
contradictions in the normative structures. 'Competent' authority is Wrong's term for 
the authority of expertise inasmuch as compliance depends on the power subject's 
evaluation of the power holder's knowledge. This Is important since it is now 
abundantly clear that the crisis o^ \he state brings contradiction and instability to those 
very criteria on which policy makers are obliged to judge what can and cannot count 
as valid knowledge. There is therefore a very direct impact on the authority relations 
through which state action must be co-ordinated. 'Personal' authority is Wrong's more 
secularised version of Weber's 'charismat c authority*. This fomi of power is of course 
extremely dependent on the very kind o: ethically grounded identification between 
power holder and power subject that is pre-empted by any underlying ^Teakdown 
of the normative order. Much the same is true in respect of persuasion which succeeds 
only in so far as the power subject's attitudes and values agree with those which 
underlie whatever it is that he or she is being urged to accept. In the consultative 
fomis of relationship which predominate among higher public servants persuasion 
is perhaps the most important means of creating the commonality of ptirpose and 
orientation that is needed to maintain coherence over time and across different areas 
of activity.. Like the other forms of co-ordination that are most applicable to higher 
public administration, persuasion is also highly susceptible to disintegration of the 
value complexes of late capitalist societies. 

The first section of this paper sought to identify and to dispel a paradigmatic 
blindness in the prevailing view of higher public servants. The purpose was to clear 
the way for a more realistic sociological appreciation of senior bureaucrats as members 
of society and hence as social actors with intellectual and value commitments that 
are by no means immune to crises in the political, economic, and socio-cultural 
structures of the larger society. In short this initial discussion takes a first step in 
writing society back into the public servant, The task of the 'l^econd session was again 
to correct a curious emission by writing public servants into the theory of the state 
In late capitalist society. Finally, the third part of the paper relates the crisis of the 
late capitalist state and its antecedents to the experience of higher bureaucrats. 

I have not argued that crisis is imminent but rather that it is immanent in the 
structures of society as they are presently constituted. W-^ may or may not be heading 
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towards a full blown legitimation crisis. Indeed this may be unlikely since the state 
clearly has many effective ways of buffering its crises— as examples, one points to 
such practices as exchanges of executives between the pubHc and private sectors, 
changes in personnel and promotion policies, alteration nKruitment policies for 
higher public servants, and t;.^ selective use of variously constituted lask forces*. 
Whether or not such strategies can produce the necessary d-^ree of integration is 
open to debate. What this paper affirms is only that integration so won must have 
its own costs and limits because the civil servant is no nore infinitely malleable than 
is the society or the relation between the two: cultures and social structures always 
impose their own inflexibilities upon the field of action. In other words I have tried 
to show that the difficulties faced by higher public servants are Dy no means gratuitous 
or accidental occurrences which can be taken one at a time and solved in an entirely 
pragmatic way. The thrust of the discussion is that these difficulties are above all 
patterned phenomena whk;h demand systemal!*: aid critical soctological explanations. 
Without this understanding we condemn ourselves to the incomprehension with which 
^ everyone~on the left, right, and centre-now views the very people whom we all 
agree are our new masters and mistressesi 
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Education, community and the crisis of 

the state* 

Richard Bates 



Modern industrial societies (whether Left or Right, East or West) are 
facing four interrelated crises which collectively produce an histori{:aI 
situation comparable in importance to that which precipitated the 
French Revolution. These four crises are identified by Habermas as 
those of economics, rationality, legitimacy and motivation (Habermas, 
1976, 1979). 

The symptoms of the economic crisis are evident to us all. The 
structure of that crisis is also becoming dear. The problem is essential- 
ly that the logic of capitalist production (whether private as in the 
West or State as in the East) is based upon the continual accumulation 
and concentration of capital. This involves the substitution of capital 
intensive for labour intensive means of production which increases 
rates of return by lowering labour costs and allows increased market 
penetration and control. The outcome is the historical boom and bust 
cycle of business to which has been added more recently, chronic and 
persistent inflation accompanied by overproduction. Currently the ap- 
plication of a new means of production (micro-chip control of produc- 
tion processes) is facilitating an additional structural change in em- 
ployment and displacing very large numbers of people from the 
production process. The result at the moment is chronic instability, 
continual inflation, overproduction, and large-scale transformations of 
employment structures including substantial casualisation and displace- 
ment of labour within r.nd between nation states. 

The second crisis — that of rationality — results in part from the 
economic crisis. As the state is called upon to intervene in the eco- 
nomic crisis in order to support and enhance the processes of capital 
accumulation and concentration, two things happen. Firstly, the ratio- 
nal planning models developed by the state in response to the crisis 
impose unwanted controls on the logic and operations of capital, even 
as the state attempts to serve these interest^. Secondly, as the state can 
only provide the support demanded by capital by increasing taxes 
there is a corresponding fall in the rate of private capital accumula- 
tion. Thus the very activities (rational planning and intervention to en- 
sure stability) that ? .« demanded by capital contradict the logic of the 
';ree market' and re^^Jrict the rate of capital accumulation. A **ratio- 
nality crisis" emerges as incompatible demands are made and 
responded to. 

1^ n^/^" * Revision of « paper presented to « Conference of the New Zealand Educational Ad- 

t I\lv> ministration Society, Auckland, ^land. in January 1983. 



The third (legitimacy) crisis arises from another set of incompatible 
demands. The state has not only to serve the demands of capital but, 
at least in a democracy, has also to maintain the mass loyalty of the 
populace. This is typically done through the provision of welfare ser- 
vices such as education, health, social services, mass transport, enter- 
tainment and so on. But these cost money and, beyond a certain 
point, are regarded by capital as unproductive luxuries, i.e., they div- 
ert funds from the process of capital accumulation and concentration* 
Thus the economic system increasingly demands the reduction of the 

costs of such Service. When this rcuUCtiOn is otlCntptCd the baSiS of 

political consent and legitimation is threatened as taxes increase and 
services are simultaneously reduced. If government fails to manage 
this crisis of legitimation, the penalty is the withdrawal of mass loyalty 
end the collapse of the democratic mandate. 

The fourth (motivation) crisis results from an awareness that the 
rhetoric of capital and state and the reality of social and economic life 
are increasingly contradictory* Initially individuals are motivated to in- 
volve themselves in the production process because they believe (a) 
that their achievements will be judged through a process of fair com- 
petition, (b) that individual striving is the best guarantee of the public 
good and (c) that rewards will be distributed via 'the market' accord- 
ing to boUi individual achievement and contribution to the public 
good. As people lose faith in 'the market' as a fair and impartial me- 
chanism of distribution; as they acknowledge that some aspects of the 
public good (i.e., the reduction of pollution) can only be achieved by 
collective action; and as they come to regard the effects of unbridled 
and unrewarded competition and achievement as destructive, they lose 
their motivation for involvement in and support for the production 
process that is central to capitalism* Moreover, as government is less 
and less able, because of the increasing demands of capita^x to main- 
tain social services, motivation is further reduced. Again, as the 
technical solutions proposed by the state cither avoid or fail to address 
serious conflicts of value a motivational crisis emerges. 

The cumulative effect of these crises is frequently called the "crisis 
of the state'*. It might also be called the "crisis of community" for, 
P.5 I shall show, the development of the institutional structure of con- 
temporary society which has c<:)ntributed significantly to the emergence 
of the present crisis has been accompanied by the adminis«ttuve de- 
struction of community. Moreover, as I shall also show, the current 
crisis is capable of satisfactory resolution only through the modifica- 
tion of institutional structures by the principles and processes of 
community. Education systems have contributed significantly to the 
current crisis. They are capabb of contributing significantly to its sat- 
isfactory resolution. 

The Crisis and Education 

Education systems are heavily implicated in the contemporary crisis of 
the state. It could not be otherwise, for education systems typically (a) 
provide drained manpower and produce technical knowledge for the 
economic system; (b) are convenient mechanisms through which the 
st»e may attempt to deir ;trate its rational control of economic 
events through manpower i/.«fining and the 'fine-tuning' of the ratio 



of public/private spending; (c) are important agencies of socialisation 
through which the political and economic order is legitimated and (d) 
are crucial in the development of n^ctivation and commitment to the 
young. Thus all four crises involve education systems in a direct and 
vital way. T 

Now, while I do not intend to deal comprehensively with these 
crises, I would like to examine two aspects of fundamental impor- 
tance. The first is the nature of the sustaining rhctcric which has legi- 
timated educational policy and practice (or the past hundred years or 
so and its conirmporary coiiapr»e, and the second is the administrative 
dwtruction of community which has taken place behind the shield of 
this rhetoric. 

The Sustaining Rhetoric of Education 

As Michael Katz has suggested 'Public schools were created to allevi- 
ate major behavioural problems and to shore up a social structure 
under stress' (1980:78). In other woTds, as the breakdown of commu- 
nal life accelerated under the pressure of industrial and urban revolu- 
tions, schools, along with hospitals and prisons, were increasingly used 
as mechanisms of social control. The early public schools were, by 
most accounts, orderly enough despite class sizes of sixty, seventy or 
sometimes, as in the case of the monitorial systems, hundreds of pu- 
pils. Even under these conditions 'Violence and disruption did not 
pose serious problems, and pupils generally accepted the authority of 
teachers.' (Katz, 1980:85). Nonetheless, orderly Schools and docile pu- 
pils, though they may well have established the preconditions for the 
emergence of the bureaucratic state, did little to alleviate the social 
problems that were so often used to justify their cstpblishment. 

Despite a massive expenditure of funds and a recurrent attempt to use the 
schools to alleviate social pathology, little connection ever existed between 
the extent of public education and the amount of distress and disorder in 
social life. (Katz, 1980:78) 

Despite this apparent disjunction between the rhetoric of the school- 
men and Jhe ineffectiveness of their panacea, the basic and enduring 
structure of public education was established in less Htm hali a centu- 
ry in the U.S.A., Europe, and Australasia, a truly swift and 
remarkable accomplishment. The accomplishment of such an elaborate 
and ubiquitous institutional structure in such a short time canno^ be 
understood if it is viewed as a unique phenomenon. In fact, what was 
occurring in most industrializing countries during this period was a 
progressive structuring of social, economic and cultural life into what 
Max Weber called the 'iron cage* of the burcaucratiscd institutional 
society. 

In the vanguard of this movement, as Bledstein (1976) and Larsen 
(1977) have pointed out, were the emerging professions who laid claim 
to the rhetoric of science and to expertise derived from secret knowl- 
edge of what kept the social, as well as the natural world going. Here 
Max Weber suggested, the processes of classification and taxononiy 
that had been so successful in mastering the natural world were pro^?,- 
ressively applied to the hureaucratisation and hierarchisation of socil?l 
life. 
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The establishment of institutional hierarchies created new divisions 
in social structure which were quickly exploited by individuals eager to 
occupy the upper echelons of the new middle class. As Katz points 
out, it was these hierarchical institutions which created the new class- 
es: managers and managed, and it was by no means accidental that 
^Among the first chief executives of the institutional state in the 
nineteenth century were school superintendents and superintendents of 
insajie asylums' (Katz, 1980:82). Both schools and insane asylums and, 
as Foucault (1979) points out, prisons too, were to be managed ac- 
cording to the principles of classification, hierarchisation and control 
that had apparently been so successful in the worlds of science and 
industry. As a result, institutional structures emerged devoted to the 
management of both individual and society. Through this process, the 
legitimating rhetoric of scientific order and control was added to the 
claim that education could ameliorate social pathology. 

The third characteristic of the rhetoric that sustained and legitimat- 
ed institutionalised education during its first century was the rhetoric 
of innate inequalities in ability and motivation. The extraordinary ra- 
cism and xenophobia associated with early ^scientific* measurement of 
psychological ability has been explored by Clarence Karier as has the 
close association between the growth of the testing movement and 
major industrial corporations (see Karier, 1972). But whatever the 
sources of such procedures, the rhetoricd outcome of such activities, 
as they have been incorporated into schooling, has been a major con- 
tribution *to the legitimation of inequality ... through teaching chil- 
dren to blame themselves for failure* (Katz, 1980:80). The result of 
this persuasion was a significant (if unconscious) lesson in political 
economy : the unequal distribution of ability. 

Thus, before the end of the nineteenth century, mass education sys- 
tems were established throughout the Western world on the basis of 
rhetorical appeals to their claims to ameliorate social pathology 
throu^ moral training; to provide a mechanism for the scientific 
management of youth as a precursor to the scientific management of 
society; and to identify, classify and stratify the members of mass so- 
ciety according to their Mnnate* differences in ability and their appro- 
priate status as managers or managed. 

As Callahan (1962) has argued, this rhetoric was aggressively pur- 
sued by the emerging profession of educational administration whose 
'cult of efficiency* legitimated the extension and consolidation of the 
bureaucratic control of education and whose claims to impartiality 
and professional expertise allowed the management of education to be 
defined as apolitical thus insulating the emerging institutional struc- 
tures (and the administrators) from local political interference (lannac- 
cone, 1983). 

By the middle of the twentieth century, these trends had been con- 
solidated and education had become typically the largest single item of 
government expenditure (excepting in some caSes, defence). This 
expenditure increasingly supported vast numbers of teachers, adminis- 
trators and education^ professionals in an increasingly comfortable 
middle class life. They became, if not managers, then at least assistant 
managers. This massive enterprise was sustained by what Marvin 
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Bressler called the "conventional wisdom of education", that is. the 
belief that 

Social change can be controlled by the application of disciplined intelHgence 
... the educational process is the only alternative to stagnation or revo- 
lutionary violence. It is the duty of education to preside over gradualistic 
change toward a more perfect expression of the democratic tradition. 
(1963: 181-2) 

Just how the progressive segmentation of society into managers and 
managed and the hermetic separation of these status groups from each 
other through the structures of bureaucratic institutions were related 
to the more perfect expression of the democratic tradition was a ques- 
tion left unasked. The post-war period was, in fact, dominated by vi- 
sions of social progress engineercjd through planned governmental 
intervention 5n and direction of social and economic investment* If so- 
ciety was, in fact, a rationally ordered and 'democratically* manipul- 
able system of roles and responsibilities, then surely the precise, scien- 
tific specification of inputs combined with technical procedures of 
control of both natural resources and human motivation could pro- 
duce controllable outputs that would serve generalised social and polit- 
ical aspirations (Kpgan, 1979). 

Education was seen to be crucial in this process. As Halsey points 
out, during the 1950's and 1960's it was widely believed that 

the maturing industrial societies were moving steadily towards m^^ritocracy 
and certification, as the principles of occupational placement in an ever- 
more productive and efficient economic system of perpetual growth ... Edu- 
cation, it seemed, was playing, and was destined still more to play, a crucial 
role in the formation of a more affluent and perhaps classless society. 
(1977:126-7) 

In the optimistic economic and political climate of this period edu- 
cation was thus seen to be a means of both individual and social sal- 
vation. What could be more motivating for administrators, teachers, 
pupils, parents and politicians alike than this doctrine of social prog- 
ress through education and its associated credo of unlimited hope? As 
Bressler suggested 

... the credo of unlimited hope performs a useful function for education. 
For the Professor or school-man who sights the promise of individual and 
social salv?Mon, the school becomes the Church and work a calling. In a 
profession where frustration and failure arc common, the ideology of mass 
education revives professional energy and protects children against the com- 
fortable cynicism and apathy that might otherwise afflict their teachers. 
(1963:83) 

Education was therefore fundamental to the creation of what David 
Tyack (1974) calls the One Best System and the centrality of its contri- 
bution was a major motivating mechanism for educators who were 
caught up in the creation of a new society, a new vision of the social 
order* The destruction of the older social order was of course a acces- 
sary concomitant of this new vision. The destruction of the older com- 
munal structures of local custom, of religion, of kinship, of geo- 
graphical stability, were seen as a small price to pay for the benefits of 
the new world. 
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The specific contributions of education to the development of the 
One Best System lay in its claim to the identification, nurturancs and 
promotion of a wide diversity of talents from whaf ^ver social, racial, 
or religious backgroxmd they came. The inhibiting effects of class, 
religion, race (and latterly, gender) on talented individuals were to be 
abolished through a system of equal educational opportunity linked to 
a system of equal and open occupational opportunity. The formula 
for the transformation of society was that of the meritocracy (Young, 
1958). 

The public tasks of education systems were, therefore, to identify 
and develop talent (measured by, among other things, I.Q.); to seek 
and encourage motivation and aspiration; to rank individuals to the 
hierarchy of social and economic opportunity on the basis of creden- 
tials and certification. Such procedures were essential in the creation 
of the One Best System in which traditional forms of class, racial, reli- 
gious and sexual repression were to be overcome. Education was fun- 
damental in the prCKluction of equal opportunity within an expanding, 
rationally planned and ordered society in which constant growth 
would provide the means for the more equal distribution of affluence 
and the elimination of himian want, misery and the dead hand of tra- 
dition. 

For the thirty years following the Second Worid War,- the combina- 
tion of system planning and meritocratic justification provided a pow- 
erful sustaining rlietoric for education: a rhetoric which encouraged 
and sustained the participation, motivation and commitment of 
individuals at all levels and assured education of government funding, 
administrative competence, teacher professionalism, pupils' applica- 
tion and parents' aspirations alike. That rhetoric, the rhetoric of the 
One Best System, is currently in a state of collapse. And it is collaps- 
ing, not b^use schools have failed to increase the technical perfor- 
mances of children, nor because schools have failed to devise 
comprehensive systems for the identification, quantification and certi- 
fication of talent, nor because schools have failed to appropriatelyise- 
lect and allocate students to differing social futures (indeed, they have 
succeeded better than anyone expected in most of these tasks — see 
Levin, !978; Rumberger, 198;; lannacone, 1978; Bates, 1981a, 1981b, 
1982b), but because of several different factors that have become in- 
creasingly clear during the late 1970'^ as the Crisis of the State 
intensified. 

The Collapse of the Sustaining Rhetoric 

Three aspects of the current crisis directly challenge the sustaining rhe- 
toric of mass education systems. These challenges are not speciHc to 
education as an institution, but originate in a wider challenge to the 
legitimacy and effectiveness of institutional meritocratic society as a 
whole. However, the centrality of education in the structure of institu- 
tional society ensures that experience of education is a ^significant 
source of disillusion for many and that education is subsequentiy a 
primary target for the expression of that disillusion. 

The first challenge to the sustaining rhetoric of the institutional so- 
ciety derives from the observation that the gap between the aims and 
the achievements of government planners has grown to immense pro- 
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portions. Indeed, in most areas of i^overnment policy, the promises of 
greater affluence, equality, opportunity and freedom have been 
matched in recent years by achievements of precisely the opposite 
kind: lower disposable incomes for the majority of the population, 
greater unemployment, increased divergence between the opportunities 
and wealth of rich and poor and increasing constraints on civil liber- 
tics (sec Thcophanus, 1979; Evans et al., 1982; Sawyer, 1982). 

Gross inequalities in the distribution of wealth are increasingly re- 
cognised as being paralleled by similar inequaUtles in the distribution 
of cultural resources such as education. Thus, in education, as else- 
where, the question is increasingly asked: how is it that the defence of 
such inequalities takes precedence over the principles of equity, justice 
and opportunity by which the One Best System was justified? The 
difficulty of answering this issue lies at the heart of the crisis in legiti- 
macy faced by governments in most Western countries (see Habcrmas, 
1976; Weiler, 1981, 1982). 

The second problem is allied to the first, that is, the majority of 
people are beginning to reaUse what minority ^oups have known for 
a long time: that schools do not offer any significant chances of up- 
ward social mobility for very many people, because such chances are 
related, not to education, but to the structure of the labour market 
and the politics of privilege. Indeed, despite increasing rates of school 
retention and higher rates of graduation and certification, youth 
unemployment and underemployment is increasing. This is because, as 
Levin (1981), Rumberger (1981), and Edwards (1979) point out, the 
reorganisation of the workplace to substitute capital for labour and 
the deskilUng of both blue anc' vhite collar jobs through the utilisa- 
tion of technology has taken place at precisely the time when schools 
have been producing more and better-educated potential workers. 
Once again the impact of this revolution in the workplace has been 
felt most by minority groups. Indeed the progressive segmentation of 
the workforce has occurred along rigid class lines with strongly associ- 
ated ethnic, age and gender stratifications also involved (see Edwards, 
1979; Gilmour & Lansbury, 1979; Windschuttle, 1980). 

The third major problem relates to an alteration in consciousness, 
that is, the proclaimed justice of the meritocracy has been shown for 
what it is — a sham. For, while claiming to offer opportunity to all, 
the principles of individual competition and the false presumption that 
all begin the competition with equal handicaps have been increasingly 
recognised to demand the converse. That is, as Ken McKinnon said in 
a recent interview, "the general expectations of schools and the gener- 
al way they are presently set up is for failure for a large majority. 
That being so, they achieve their task very well". (Bates and Kynas- 
ton, 1983). In saying this McKinnon echoes the conviction of many 
eduer*or?; who have been increasingly concerned at the negative and 
destructive effects of schools on a substantial number of their pupils. 
Bennett sumarises the issue: 

Schools teach twa principal things, competition bla^ failure. First they teach 
that society is a competition and that schooling itself is a competition; the 
latter is simply a preparation for the former. Secondly, tbcy teach that in 
these competitions most people fail; and as Neill. Holt and so manj' other 
progressive teachers have claimed* they teach people to fail. Even though it 
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is the fear of failure which motivates them — the 'essentia! nightmare' as 
Henry (1972) calls it — so also most of thc;:i must Jcam to accept the 
inevitability of fulure. And as most of those who fail arc the children of 
the less privil^^ and will themselves in turn become the less privileged, 
'educational institutions', as Bomtein suggested, 'legitimise social inequali- 
ty by individualising faihire*. (1932:179) 

Thus in the area of its proclaimed expertise, the school, through its 
structures of curriculum and pedagogy, but most of all through its 
structures of evaluatkm and allocation, achieves the opposite of its 
proclaimed ambiuons; success for an already advantaged minority is 
bought at the oQ>ense of failure for an already disadvantaged majori- 
ty- 
Such criticisms are not, of course, conHned to analyses of the edu- 
cation system but are directed at most of the social agencies of the 
organisational society. Education has l>een, however, a particular tar- 
get bccaust' of its centrality and importance in the promotion of 
talent, its production of motivation and commitment, and its legitima- 
tion of the ideology of the One Best System. Thus, it should not be 
surprising tc find those who were disappointd at the apparent gulf be- 
tween myth and reality asking whether "the real goal of education is 
not the 'maximisation' of everyone's potential, but only the potential 
of the few — the elite or ruling class". (Carnoy, 1972:2) { 

It has been conunonplace among both liberal and radical critics of 
education systems for several decades now that education systems tend 
to reproduce rather than ameliorate social inequalities, indeed, how 
could it be otherwise when education is so closely geared to the divi- 
sive structures of bureaucratic society?' The striking aspect of the 
current situation is that, as Katz points out, 'the contradicdon be« 
tween the promise of institutionalised policy and its results finally has 
begun to penetrate popular consciousness' (1980:85). The immediate 
consequence of this realisation is a series of attacks on the institution- 
al structures of education ranging from physical attacks on teachers 
and administrators, to attempts to employ legal process to hold 
schools accountable for the delivery of the results their rhetoric prom- 
ises. As Katz suggests: 

Serious attendance problems, physical assaults upon students and teachers, 
and the need for police to patrol school corridors : these developments sig- 
nal not only a failure of traditional modes of ensuring order but a broader 
refusal to accept the authority of social and political institutions. Students 
who riot have not learned docility, reliability, and restraint. They have not 
learned to accept the unequal distribution of power and rewards with grace 
and a fitting self-effacement. In the same way poor parents who have at- 
tempted to make schools legally responsible for the achievement of their 
children have rejected a fundamental premise of the system : individual 
respojisibility for failure. By their demand that schools actually teach, they 
are making a powerful political protest which strikes directly not only at 
schools but at the ideology of mobility which has legitimized the structure 
of inequality ... (Kate, 1980:85) 

The collapse of the sustaining rhetoric of education is linked therefore 
to the collapse of the legitimating rhetoric of institutional society and 
to the developing crisis of the state. The effects of this crisis are not 
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theoretical. TTiey are concrete and immcdiale and range from the in- 
creased hostility between pupils and teachers in the classroom, through 
vandalism to school property and legal challenges to school adminis- 
trators to governmental hostility towards an institution that is failing 
to maintain the engineering of consent that is fundamental to the cbh- 
tinued legitimacy of the institutional society. 

The Iron Cage of Bureaucracy 

The task of reconciling individuals to the increasingly rationalised 
structures of economic and social life is a central problematic in most 
social and administrative theory. The question is frequently seen as 
that of harnessing individual motivation to the efficient pursuit of po- 
litically or managerially determined goals. The rational organisation of 
collective action in pursuit of such goals has been a major preoccupa- 
tion of managers and bureaucrats for some time now (see Hoy & 
Miskel, 1982; Silver, 19?3). Indeed the apparent solution of this prob- 
lem through the development of large scale burreaucracies is widely 
regarded as one of the major achievements of the modern world. For 
instance, Weber, in his analysis of the increasing scope and power of 
bureaucratic organisations in the modern world asserted that 'Bureau- 
cracy is the way of translating social action into rationally organised 
action* (1968, p. 987). 

Weber, contrary to popular mythology, was neither the inventor nor 
an advocate of bureaucracy. Indeed, he saw, in the unfettered pursuit 
of rationally calculated means to ends determined by 'dominant inter- 
ests*, the creation of an essentially mechanical world unfit for human 
beings. 'Bureaucracy develops the more perfectly, the more it is 
Vdehumaniscd'*, the more completely it succeeds in eliminating from 
official business, love, hatred, and all personal, irational and emotion- 
al elements which escape calculation* (1968, p. 975). Weber viewed the 
resulting 'iron cage* as a terminal world whose inhumanity would lead 
to a final, 'mechanised petrification, embellished r/ith a sort of con- 
vulsive self-importance* (1958, p. 182). 

The most extreme form and perfect example of the resulting iron 
cage is, of course, the totalitarian society which achieves social, eco- 
nomic and political rationality through the forcible subordination of 
individual interests to the interests of 'the state*. The mechanical 
petrification and convulsive self-importance of such states is abun- 
dantly clear in current totalitarian regimes of both right and left which 
are surely the antithesis of community. 

The major objection to such states is usually the extent of force re- 
quired to ensure submission to the 'rationality* of the state. But as 
Huxley (who shared Weber*s vision) suggested in his introduction to 
Brave New World {\9A6) 

A really efHcient totalitarian state ivould be one in which the all-powerfUI 
executive of political bosses and their army of managers control a popula- 
tion of slaves who do not have to ie coerced, because they love their 
servitude. (Huxley, 1980, p. 12, emphasis added) 

The creation of loving serfs, or to give it a title of greater self-impor- 
tance; the engineering of consent is one of the great tasks facing the 
controllers of the iron cage. It is a task given, says Huxley, 'to minis- 
tries of propaganda, newspaper editors and school teachers** (1980, p. 
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12). The usk is that of socialisation. 

Clearly all societies, all cultures* socialise their members into certain 
patterns of value, belief and conduct. Socialisation is an inevitable 
concomitant of social life. However, the socialisation demanded by 
bureaucratic organisation is radically different from that of most cul- 
tures» societies and communities in that it is directed towards the ef- 
fective depoliticisation of both organisational members and clients, 
lliat is» as Hummel (1982) suggests: 
in bureaucracy, administration replaces politics. Not politics as the d-xi- 
sion-xnaking core activity of society bureaucracy increasingly makes^ the 
central decisions that govern public and private life — but politics as the 
participatory activity of citizens co-operating or fighting with one another 
to work out solutions to public problems. (Hummel, 1982, p. 185) 

In the process the essentially public pro<;ess of political argument and 
decision 'is replaced by the purportedly apolitical decision-making of 
the managerial few ... the public, those eiffected by the decisions, is 
systematically excluded from the process' (1982, p. 185). 

This fundamental de-politicisation of the public is a key feature of 
the socialisation process demanded by bureaucratic organisations in 
their construction of the iron cage. Indeed, as Denhardt (1981) sug- 
gests, the specific form of socialisation required by such organisations 
is becoming a generalised feature of organisational society. 

The result of this (organizational) socialization process is the widespread as- 
sumption of a particular viewpoint, a sort of organizational ethic, one 
whidi supports the extension of an organizational society and offers itself 
as a way of life for persons in our society. To the extent we accept that 
ethic, we mil come to see the world in terms of order and structure rather 
than conflict and change; we will come to value discipline, regulation and 
obedience in contrast to independence, expressiveness and creativity. And 
we will see the world in terms of techniques for resolving inconveniences in 
the smooth and efficient administration of human affairs. What' is especial- 
ly important is that this new ethic of organization does not just instruct our 
activities in organization (as do theories of organization); rather, its power 
is so great that it recommends those same patterns of thought and behavi- 
our f6r our lives generally. (Denhardt, 1981, p. 5) 

Thus, socialisation into organisational bureaucracies and more gener- 
ally into the organisational society is significantly different from 
socialisation into most other historical forms of social, cultural or 
conununity life. This is because, in bureaucracies, the scope for politi- 
cal action as a public expression of personal meaning and commitment 
is both reduced and restricted to the managers. The opportunity for 
meaningful action by individuals is therefore signiflcantly appropriated 
and substituted by the hierarchy of organisational control. This pro* 
duces» at the individual level, a paradox: the meaning of individual 
action is frequently contradicted by the rationality of organisational 
demands. As Denhardt suggests: 

The dilemma faced by the individual seeking a context for meaningful ac- 
tion is thai, as the continued bureaucratization of sodety displaces earlier 
political, vocational, and religious concerns, the individual is left whh few 
opportunities to engage in actions outside organized systems. The problem 
with this ... is that organized systems are inherently based around notions 
of regulation and control. This means that the organized individual is 
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placed in the contradictory position of attempting to pursue meaningful 
choice within systems of regulation, a result that is both confounding and 
alienating in its impact. (Denhardt, 1981, p. 8) 

Thus the 'rationality' of bureaucracy produces a profoundly irrational 
situation for the individual who, moreover, is prevented from pursu- 
ing public and political solutions to various dilemmas by the avowedly 
apolitical nature of the range of organised structures which are the on- 
ly possible structures through which he can approach the organisation- 
al society. It appears that the central problem with which social and 
admin?strative theory has been concerned for the past two hundred 
years that of reconciling organisational efficiency with personal 
motivation and commitment through faureaucratisation — has reached 
an impasse. 

The individual irrationality produced by bureaucratic, institution- 
alised societies not only depolitices people, it also demoralises thcni. 
That is, the restriction of decision-making power to those in charge of 
the organisation both de-politicises the majority of ^functionaries* and 
'clients' and, simultaneously, absolves them from moral responsibili- 
ties — provided that they obey the rules. The result is the production 
of what Berger, Berger and Kellner have called The Homeless Mind 
(1974). Advanced industrial rationality destroys the protective **sacred 
canopy" of meanings and leaves the contemporary mind ''homeless*' 
in an indifferent universe. This is the result of accepting the instru- 
mental, objectified, depersonalised logic of bureaucratic operations in 
which, contrary to the philosopher Kant's insistence that people must 
be treated as ends in themselves rather than simply as means, 
individuals are treated in a purely functional manner. Thus, as Hum- 
mel points out: 

Students byscome the 'products' of universities. Workers become the 'tools' 
of management. Individuals holding roles within an institution become sub- 
systems performing functions u-ithin a system — 'functionaries'. And cli- 
ents become 'cases' or things. (Himmel, 1982, p. 41) 

In the end, as Weber's terrifying vision of the reality of bureaucratised 
society suggested, the inhabitants of the iron cage become 'specialists 
without spirit, sensualists without heart', yet, ironically, 'this nullity 
imagines that it has attained a level of civilization never before 
achieved* (Weber, 1958, p, 182). The cumulative effect of the Iron 
Cage of the Institutional Society is to de-rationalise, de-politicise and 
de-moralise the individual. 

The creation of the Institutional Society — this Mcvel of civilization 
never before achieved' is herefore dependent upon not only the ad- 
ministrative destruction of community but also upon the transforma- 
tion of individual consciousness and experience so that community 
members become institutional functionaries or cases for treatment. 
Hummel's (1982) extended analysis of Weber's famous essay on bu- 
reaucracy identifies five major transformations of consciousness and 
action associated with the development of the organisational ethic. Bu- 
reaucracies, he says, demand transformations of our previous histori- 
cal and biographical experience in five areas: social, cultural, 
psychological, linguistic and political. 
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Bureaucracy gives birth to a new species of inhuman beings. People's social 
relations ae being converted into control relations. Their norms and beliefs 
concerning human ends are torn from them an.« ^placed with skills affirm- 
ing the ascendancy of technical means, w(iether oi administration or pro- 
duction. Psychologically, the new personality type is that of the rationalistic 
expert, incapable of emotion and devoid of will. Language, once the mesns 
for brining people into communication, becomes a secretive tool of one-way 
commands. Politics, especially democratic politics, fades away at> the meth- 
od of publicly determining society-wide goals based on human needs; it is 
replaced by administration. (Hummel, 1982, p. 2) 

Thus the quest for order and control which justifies the 
bureaucratisation of the modern world ends up producing an inherent- 
ly irrational situation which destroys the very humanity it pretends to 
serve. Indeed, 

the rational mode! of administration may assist in efforts at prediction and 
control in file interest of efflciency, but it cannot provide an understanding 
of the meaning of organizational life or a critique of its limitations. More- 
over> where the rational model serves as a model of appropriate human ac- 
tion, it provides an extremely limited view of the individual, especially with 
respect to the question of moral consciousness. Innally, since the rational 
model inherently serves the interests of social regulation, it cannot aid in 
the individuates search for autonomy and responsibility. Yet these are just 
the issues which must be resolved in order for persons to explore new ways 
of relating to one another as they share in the tasks of life. (Denhardt, 
198Up. 123) 

It seems clear from such analysis that the institutional structures of 
bureaucracies, as they have so far developed \^ modern society, totally 
deny any concern with fraternity. The iron cage of bureaucracy ex- 
cludes the consideration of the personal relationships individuals have 
with each other, the quality of the social life they share, and the moral 
dauas they have on each other. If these considerations are fundamen- 
tal to the nature of coomiunity then what we have done in our pursuit 
of a manageable society is to en^eer the administiative destruction 
of community. Indeed, the most significant effect of the emergence of^ 
oi^ganisational society may well have been the destruction of common 
values, experience, and cc^mmitment over the whoh range of human 
action that once served ai a local level to produce a coherent and com- 
prehensible view of the social world and to sustain individual 
participation in it. How could it be otherwise when organisations de- 
rationalise, de-politicise and de-moralise their members by wrenching 
th^m away from their cultural roots — those systems of shared values, 
icleals and ways of living that are the essence of community? For the 
bureaucracy, as Weber (1968) noted, imposes norms of precision, sta- 
bility, discipline, reliability, calculability, rationality, impersonality 
and fonnal equality thus submerging and denying the norms that tra- 
ditionally govern social life. 

So what is to be done that we may celebrate fraternity and assert 
the importance of the personal relationships that individuals have with 
one another, the quality of the social life they share and the moral 
claims they have on each other? In my view two things are fundamen- 
tal. We need, firstly, to demystify organisations and secondly, to so 
modify the processes of organisational life that organisations become 
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participative structures responsive to human needs. Schools are good 
organisations to begin with because of two facts: one, schools are only 
loosely coupled to iheir administrative environment; and two, the edu- 
cational relationship is necessarily and fundamentally participative. 

Demystifying Organisations 

One of the curious aspects of our contemporary analysis of 
organisations is that the analysis reifies bureaucracies at the same time 
as it despairs of their consequences. 

The first step in demystifying organisations is, therefore, to reduce 
such reification and acknowledge that because organisations are creat- 
ed they can therefore, presumably, be ra:reated; that is, to recognise 
organisations as works of the imagination despite their often very con- 
crete external appearances. Ernest Becker argues, for instance, that in 
organisational life, as in the wider sphere of social action 

Man's answers to the problem of his existence arc in large measure fiction- 
al. His notions of time, space, power, the character of his dialogue with 
nature, his venture with his fellow man, his primary heroism — all these are 
embedded in a network of codified meanings and perceptions that are in 
large part arbitrary and fictional. (Becker, 1971, p. 56) 

We are entitled to ask, therefore, whether the rational model which 
organisational theory presents as an accurate and persuasive model of 
human action is, in fact, an acceptable fiction. There arc increasing 
doubts among mainstream organisational theorists as to the validity of 
the received wisdom of the social sciences. For instance, Perrow has 
this to say: 

Ndther social scientists nor people In general are as smart and rational as 
they think they are. Social scientists mask this reality by desperately trying 
to make sense of many things that are really quite senseless when examined 
closely. Yet they convey the impression of lawful, even rational behavior 
because of research techniques that we largely self-serving. Sodal sdentists 
have constructed fictions, such as the idea of personality or character ar'^ 
the notion of evolutionary change, to hide the disorder of our everyday 
existence and the unpredictable nature of human history. (Perrow, 1982. p. 
684) 

Indeed, it is not difficult to suspect that it is this very disorder in the 
affairs of men that provokes the attempt to explain, predict and con- 
trol the world. But while positivistic science has been immensely suc- 
cessful in applying the logic of causation and control to the domina- 
tion of the physical world, the transfer of such explanation and act^jn 
to the social world has been much less §ur^essful. In part this is 
because of the unpredictable nature of hum: behaviour and in part, 
as we have noted previously, to the objectic jle moral consequences 
of organisational hierarchies. But these objections have not prevented 
the transformation of the logic of physical science into the fictions of 
social science. Taking the example of organisational goals as a key 
construct in organisational theory, Perrow has this to say: 

The idea of organizational goals is one of our most powerful order-giving 
constructs and one of the best ways to impose a reality upon our everyday 
workspace. (But) the notion of goals may be a mystification, hiding an er- 
rant, vagrant, changeable world that will never make more than a .3 corre- 
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lation in social science research ... Do ors^ni^ations have goals, then, in the 
rational sense of organizational theory? I do not think so. In fact, when an 
executive says, *this is our goal*, chances are that he is looking at what the 
organization happens to be doing at the time and saying, *Since we are all 
very rational here, and we are doing this, this must be our goal'. Organiza- 
tions, in this sense, run backward; the d^ is father to the thought, not the 
other way around. (Pcrrow, 1982, p. 687) 

Thus the notion of ordered rationality serving organisation goals may 
well be a fiction that is downright misleading in an attempt to 
understand organisations. It seems proper therefore to ask what pur- 
pose such a fiction might serve. Or rather whose purposes it might 
serve. 

Organisational theory and organisational purpose 

Without suggesting a conspiracy theory, Perrow suggests that in gener- 
al 

... the problem the organization is mandated to deal with, and the methods 
of dealing with it, are formulated on the basis of elite consensus about how 
the system should work. Poverty is the responsibility of the poor; deviant 
behaviour is defined as such by elites even if the deviants do not see it as 
deviant; scludons mirit come from help to the poor, rather than a restnic- 
turfaif of society, and so on. (Perrow, 1978, p. 113) 

Thus, in the process of maintaining the interests of the elite consensu^ 

It would not do for the occcutive of an agency that purportedly is helping 
the poor to seek a massive redistribution of wealth in the community by 
taxing the rich heavily and giving it to the poor, or cutting the salaries of 
highly paid officials and using the money to create jobs for the poor, in, 
say, rencyvating slum housing; to investigate inefficiency and corruption in 
other agencies so that they might give more help; or organise the poor into 
an effective political force that would remove elected officials or even 
restructure the government. These are all possible solutions to the problem, 
but they would not conform to the expectations of the present system — 
thus, soluti6ns, such as they are, must not disturb the system, even if the 
system might help cause the problems. The sensible executives know this 
quite well: indeed so well that they often are not aware that they know it. 
(Pcrrow, 1978, p. 113-4) 

Perrow therefore agrees with Weber who saw bureaucracy operating 
dispassionately and remorselessly to serve the interests of dominant el- 
ites. Indeed as Salaman (1981) points out, the whole doctrine of the 
rational pursuit of organisational goals serves to gloss the coincidence 
of organisational and class structures. As Perrow again suggests 

... our efforts at giving accounts and attributing rationality serve the elites 
much more than they serve the majority of the people. These efforts create 
a world in which technological necessity, organizational hierarchy, profit 
goals, and so on become legitimated. They reduce the space for the ordi- 
nary mortal to move around. (Perrow, 1982, p. 688) 

Reducing the space for the ordinary mortal to move around is an inev- 
itable outcome of an organisational Action based upon premises of ex- 
planation, prediction and control of the social world. The issue of 
control is paramount. But while the task of explanation and prediction 
in the physical sciences allows (indeed, is devoted to) control of inani- 
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male, or at least non-human objects, the utHIsation of a similar model 
in the social world can only mean the control of the majority of ordi- 
nary mortals by (invariably self-serving) elites. Thus the fiction of the 
rationally ordered bureaucracy, neutral, apolitical and dispassionate in 
its pursuit of neutral organisational goals can be seen to be, on the 
one hand, a probably inaccurate representation of a disordered social 
and organisational reality and, on the other, a fictfon that serves mi- 
nority interests (those of the managers) while sJmuitaneously reducing 
the space for ordinary mortals (the managed) to move around. This 
being, so, it seems likely that the mass of ordinary mortals might well 
find an alternative fiction more acceptable, especially if it was one 
vhich presented a model va&t made better sense of their experience 
and was committed to increasing rather than reducing their control 
over their own destiny. 

Towards an altematiyt fiction 

Such an alternative model is rapidly ciiierging in the theoretical worlds 
of social theory, public administration and education. It is a model 
tha» draws on two major vbcorctical traditions: those of phenomcno- 
logical analysis and of critical theory, Phenomenological analysis is 
based on a fundamental distinction between the objectives of the natu- 
ral and social sciences. While the natural sciences adopt an instrumen- 
tal approach to the causation of phenomena in the physical worid, 
social sciences are regarded as being additionally concerned with un- 
derstandmg the ways in which humans attach meanings to thca- ac- 
tions. In contrast to the explanation of the behaviour of physical ob- 
jects (which can often be objective, deterministic and predictive) the 
phenomcnologist argues that the intentionality of human action 
introduces the possibility of creative, even unique, rc$pon$es to experi- 
ence. As a result of this basic understanding of the difference between 
the predictable worid of the physical sciences and the implictly un- 
predictable w^rid of the human or social sciences, phenomenology is 
much better placed to understand and explain the apparent disorder of 
the human world that Perrow argues frustrates the polite fiction of 
organisational rationality. ^ 

The tark of critical theory is complementary to that of phenomeno- 
logical analysis. That is, it is the purpose of critical social theory to 
explicate and penetrate the rationalisations and justifications 
(ideologies) which sustain the apparent regularities of social life. 

It is the task of critical sodal analysis to cut through these jusfificaUons, or 
ideologies, and to establish the regularities of social action which lie be- 
neath the surface of our relationships. In turn, the critique permits us to sec 
relationships jf dependency ah;? submissivcness which have previously been 
concealed; it sets off a process of self-reflection !n which we begin to com- 
prehend our true condition (unfe:tcrcd by ideological constraints). To en- 
gage in serious and unconstrainc<l self-reflection leads to self-knowledge — 
and guided by self-reflt-ction, wt can engage in responsible social action 
(Dcnhardt, 1981, p. 113) 

Thus, in contrast to the instnjmental model of the physical sciences 
(and the traditional model of bureaucratic organisations) a model of 
social action is being develoiwl that both takes account of the 
^npredictabk results of human intentionality and offers a method of 
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critical social analysis that allows us to penetrate the ideological con- 
straints of the social world in which we live. The preceding discussion 
of traditional organi^tion theory is an example of such critical social 
analysis* 

An eduaatve democracy? 

It hs been argued by Fay (1975, 1977) that this form of critical analy- 
sis makes possible an alternative model to the instrumental relation- 
alup between . theory and pracucc employed traditional 
organisational science. Fay calls this alternative the educative model. 
Its inteclioA it* to provide people with an understanding of their own 
lives, that is, of their needs, of the social conditions that prevent- the 
. fuliiimefit of those needs and ways in which their lives, and the social 
system, might be changed so as to increase- the chances that their 
needs will be met. According to Fay: 

Both the instrumentalist and the educative models promise freedom; but in 
the former it is the freedom that results from knowing how to achieve what 
one wants, whereas in the latter it is the freedom to be self-determining in 
the seme of being able to decide for oneself, on the basis of a lucid, critical 
self-awareness, the manner in which one wishes to live. In the educative 
model, the practical result of social thcor> is not the means for greater 
manipulative power, but rather the self-understanding that allows onc*s own 
rational thinking to be the cause of one's actions: i.e., social theory is a 
means towards increased autonomy, (Fay, 1977, p. 207) 

It is not accidental that Fay should call the sJtemative to the instru- * 
mental model educative, for, as Connell et al. have pointed out, •Edu- 
cation has fundamental connections with the idea of human emancipa- 
tion, though it is constantly in danger of being captured for other 
interests* (1982, p. 208). The educative model, you wiU notice, 'implies 
not only critical examination of the manner in which one wishes to 
live but the undertaking of action in a social context which furthers 
the achievement of autonomy. Such a process inevitably involves con- 
cerns with the personal relationships individuals have with each other, 
the quality of the social life they share and the moral claims they have 
on each other. That is, the educative relationship is essentially con- 
cerned with issues of both individual and communal emancipation. 

The thrust of the educative model is clearly in opposition to the 
functional model which informs the institutional society and supports 
the division of community into managers and managed. The educative 
model demands foi:us of participative democracy where individuals 
and conununidles command both the technical means and the moral 
ends of action. This is a singular contrast to contemporary fomis of 
representative democracy which assume that most people are not capa- 
ble (for one reason or another) of making decisions and that conse- 
quently elites have to be elected to make decisions for them (Marget- 
son, 1980). The recovery of community rests very much therefore on 
the retrieval of the practice of participatory democracy. 

How is this to be done? 

I have suggested cariier, foUovring Renvrick (1975), that community is 
characterised by three things (a) the personal nature of the relations 
individuals have with each other, (b) the quality of their shared social 
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life, and (c) the moral claims people have on each other. I have ako 
argued that the administrative destruction of community was 
historically based upon the de-rationalisation, de-moralisation and 
politidsation of individuals and the transformation of their social, cul- 
tural, psychological, linguistic and political consciousness through the 
rhetoric of the One Best System, into the hierarchical structuies and 
processes of the institutional society. Mass education and the form of 
educational administration historically associated with it was an essen* 
tial ingredient in the development of the resulting technology of con- 
trol (see Bates, 1980, 1983). What we have achieved in the institutional 
society — the Iron Cage of Bureaucracy — is, therefore, the very op- 
posite of community. What would seem to be needed is a revocatica 
of the principles and practice of bureaucracy and a return to the 
practice of community. But the restoration of the Golden Age of the 
small scale rural village seems to me impossible of achievement (Bates, 
1975). We cannot return with Maui to the womb unless we wish to 
share his fate. The only possibility is not the destruction but rather ;lie 
colonisation and transformation of the Iron Cage — what mighti be 
called the communalisation of the institutional world. 

Communication and Community 

It is not accidental that the words community and communication 
share the same latin root, as communication is the essence of commu* 
nity. Indeed, it is the distortion of communication in bureaucratic or- 
ganisations that is claimed by Habermas to be the major disabling me- 
chanism that frustrates the. celebration of community within the 
structures cf Institutional Society. Indeed, many organisations appear 
to deliberately distort communications as a mechanism of domination. 
They obscure the power of vested interests, manipulate trust and con- 
sent, twist and restrict available knowl^ge and thereby limit possibili- 
ties to those serving the manager's interests. Presumably, administra- 
tors who are committed to the ideals of community, of a participative, 
emancipatory educational democracy will see the correction of these 
disabling distortions as a major objective of their practice. Democratic 
interaction is indeed dependent 6h the elimination of such distortions 
in communication. As .Watkins (1983) suggests the aim of a truly 
educational administration, like the aim of critical theory, should 
therefore be 

a Ufc txtt from unnecessary domination in whatever form and which should 
be impUcit in every act of communication. Individual emancipation is 
achieved through collaboration, sharing knowledge, reaching agrctmcnt 
through reciprocal understanding within a common accord and mutual 
tnist. (1983:22) 

In other words, iudividual emancipation (the ideals of liberty and 
equality) can only property be achieved within the context of conmiu- 
nity and through processes of undistorted communication. What fre- 
quently inhibits such achievement are distortions of communication 
due to the violation of Habermas* (1979) four norms of *univer«il 
pragmatics', that is, through incomprehensibility, insincerity, illegiti- 
macy and untruth. Watkins (1983) has suggested (following Forester, 
1980) that such distortions can be identified and to some extent recti- 
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Such common practices as: the mystification of issues and the exclu- 
sion bf parents and public through the use of incomprehensible - 
jargon; the misrepresentation of the public good through the giving of 
rhetorical assurances that disguise motives; the attempt .to impose 
i-ationalisations through professional prestige and dominance; the 
withholding or obscuring of policy possibiUties throu^ the withhold- 
ing of information. Indeed, as Watkins argues, what is needed is the 
development of techniques for penetrating such administrative distor- 
tions by parents and communities. One example of such techniques is 
provided by the Parent Action Manual (Andrews, 1982). 

The development of such techniques both in terms of self-defence 
and in terms of critical self-reflection is essential if the Iron Cage of 
the Institutional Society is to be colonised and transformed into some- 
thing approaching our ideals of community. As Watkins suggests such 
transformations set a clear agenda for administrators: 

The implications inherent in the overcoming of any administrative 
distortions of communication are that educational administrators need not 
only technical administrative skills but als» political and social skills de- 
manded by the environmental pressures impinging on the organisation. 
Consequently, the educational administrator needs firstly, to combine and 
integrate technical skills with open, democratic participation; secondly, to 
use and develop community skills and resources rather than pre-empt them; 
thirdly, to harbour the growth and support of diverse interest groups who 
may incorporate a critical element into decision making processes andiast- 
ly, to be aware of the larger structural and social changes taking place at 
the international and national level which when manifest at the local, 
practical level may affect, claims of legitimacy and truth. In this way a criti- 
cal sodal theory of educational administration recognises that education or- 
ganisation must be viewed not as mere technical systems but as settings 
where people engage in communicative impaction. (Watkins, 1983:25) 

The reestablishment bf the principles of community within the struc- 
tures of institutional society can be seen therefore to be basically de- 
pendent upon the transformation of the distorted communications that 
allow forms of administrative dominance that de-rationalise, de-mor- 
alise and de-politicise people. The forms of action that result from the 
establishment of xmdistorted communication will celebrate the 
meaning of conmnmity more effectively than an attempted return to 
the romantic and unattainable nostalgia of the rural village. But such 
a celebration will not be achievement without cost. Firstly, the tradi- 
tions that have dommated educational administration and furthered 
the development of the technology of managerial control are chal- 
lenged by the ideals of community. Many of us will find it difficult to 
relirqnish the unquestioned authoritarianisu of our professional stat- 
us. Others will find the negotiations involved a source of frustration 
and inefficiency. Yet others will willingly adopt such techniques in 
modifying the hierarchy above them but resist all attempts of those 
below them to employ similar strategies of democratisation. But for 
those of us who are seriously committed to the ideal of conmiunity, to 
the issues, of the nature of personal relatioiis, of the quality of shared 
socipl life and the moral claims we have on each other, the adoption 
of such strategies is not only a technical preference but also a moral 
obligation. The alternative is indeed Orweirs 1984 and our involve- 
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ment in the creation of an army of willing serfs, living happily in the 
Iron Cage of the Institutional Society. 
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Classic statements 

Gerth, H.H. and Mills, C.W (cds, trans.), From Max Weber, Routlcdgc 
and Kcgan Paul, London, 1970. 

A very useful collection of Weber's papers on science, politics, power, 
religion and social structure. Of particular interest to us are the essays on 
Tolitics as a vocation' and 'Science as a vocation' originally delivered at 
Munich University in 1918 and the chapters on 'Structures of power' and 
'Bureaucracy' taken from Wirl5chqfiiiridGesellschqftip\xh\h\iQd in 1922. The 
translations are preceded by a useful intellectual biography of Weber. 

White, L.D. Introduction to the Study of Public Administration. Macmillan, New 
York, 1926. 

One of the earliest texts on public administration. Emphasises the classic 
themes of early public administration such as the importance of adminis- 
tration in an increasingly complex society, the need for efficiency, the uses 
of a scientific approach to administration and the need to separate 'princi- 
pled' administration from the venality of politics. 

Wiiloughby, W.F. Principles of Public Administration. Johns Hopkins Press, 
Baltimore, 1927. 

The 'principles' advocated by Wiiloughby were to be achieved through 
diligent scientific study in order to provide a guide to action. Another early 
classic, this volume stresses the importance of budgetary matters including 
purchasing, storage etc. Unlike White, who regarded the president as the 
chief administrator, Wiiloughby saw Congress as holding the constitutional 
right of administration and delegating it to the president and others at its 
discretion. 

Wilson, W. The study of public administration'. Reprinted in D, Waldo. 
Ideas and Issues in Public Administration. Greenwood Press, Westport, Conn., 
1953. 

Originally published in 1887 W^ilson's paper was the most influential state- 
ment on public administration for nearly half a century. Noting that 'it 
IS getting to be harder to run a constitution than to frame one' he insisted 
that America had a great deal to learn from Europe in terms of establishing 
an effective, independent public service separate from the 'spcils' system 
of political patronage . He advocated the development of a science of admin- 
istration, a career public service and a strict .'J'^paration of administration 
and politics. At the same time he looked for a uniquely American form 
of public administration related to processes of democratic rather than 
monarchical accountability. Still worth reading. 

Post-war developments 

Dahl, R.A. The science of public administration. Three problems'. Public 
Administration Review, vol.7, 1947, pp. 1-11. 

This was one of the first post-war publications to question assumptions 
of the preceding 'orthodox' period of public administration. Dahl was par- 
ticulariy critical of the separation of normative considerations from the 
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'scientific* study of administration. He insisted that public administration 
in particular must be founded on 'some clarification of ends' and that public 
administration must also be founded on the study of 'certain aspects of 
human behaviour' viz. psychology. He also argued for a broader study 
of the social and behavioural sciences. 

Heady, F. Public Administration: A Comparative Perspective, 3rd edn, Marcel 
Dekker. Nev; York, 1984. 

First published in 1966 this is a comprehensive compendium of orthodox 
approaches to public administration. Claims to be 'the first comprehen- 
sive effort to assess the state of the comparative study of public adminis- 
tration and to characterise the administrative systems in a wide range of 
present-day nation states'. Provides a fairly good bul conventional coverage 
of its main topic. 

Katz, D. and Kahn, R. The Social Psychology of Organizations, John Wiley 
& Sons, New York, 1966. 

This is a key work in that it provides a major compilation of work in public 
and industrial administration drawn from the perspective of psychology 
and human relations. Noted as a classic in the field. 

Likert, R. The Human Organization: Its Management and Value, McGraw-Hill, 
New York, 1967. 

The other major influential book derived from the psychological and human 
relations tradition. 

Lindbloom, C. The Intelligence oj Democracy: Decision-Making Through Mutual 
Adjustment,' Yv^^ Press, New York, 1965. 

A spirited defence of the Institutional Model of administration, this volume 
argues that bureaucracies make decisions in incremental ways through 
bargains and compromises towards vague but generally agreed goals. This 
explanation is not only offered as an empirical account of the ways in which 
bureaucracies make decisions but is also argued as. a normative account 
of the way in which they should make decisions in a democracy. Condemned 
by its critics as an excuse for ineffective decision-m<iking strategics this is 
the initial statement of the virtues of 'muddling through*. 

Simon, H.A. Administrative Behavior, 3rd edn. Free Press, New York, 1976. 
Originally published in 1945, this is the classic behaviouralist statement 
of the 'science of administration'. Originally designed to be influential in 
public administration, it has probably had more impact in industry. After 
mounting a scati.ing critique of earlier 'orthodox' positions in public admin- 
istration, Simon presents instead a theory of administration 'derived from 
the logic and psychology of human choice'. Responsible for introducing 
the theses of logical positivism and behaviouralism in an uncompromising 
fashion into the debate over public administration. 

The new public administration 

Frederickson, H. G. New Public Administration. University of Alabama 
Press, Alabama, 1980. 
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One of (he more recent and comprehen^^ive reviews of the New Public 
Administration, this volume places the movement in its historical context 
and stresses the continuity of the traditions of public administration in the 
United States as well as describing the new values brought into public 
administration following the Minnowbrook conference. 

Marini, F. (ed.). Toivard a New Public Adtninistration: The Minnowbrook Per- 
spective. Chandler Publishing Co., Scranton, Pa., 1971. 
This is one of the three volumes of papers from the Minnowbrook confer- 
ence. In his introduction Marini identifies the major (hemes of the confer- 
ence as demanding increased relevance, a rejection of positivism, new forms 
of organisation, greater client focus and more attention to the environ- 
ment of organisations. 

Waldo, D. Public Adminisiraiion in a Time of Turbulence, Chandler Publishing 
Co., Sl^ranton Pa., 1971. 

Waldo was one of the key figures in American public administration during 
the 1960s. He was editor of the Public Adtninistration Review and the major 
force behind the Minnowbrook conference. This collection of papers 
presents a somewhat different view of public administration from that edited 
by Marini but comes to many of the same conclusions. 

The crisfs of the state 

Habermas, J. Legitimation Crisis. Beacon Press, New York, 1975, 
Thii: volume presents the core of Habermas's thesis regarding the crisis 
tendencies of modern capitalism. It is a wide-ranging, synthetic work of 
considerable originality. Drawing heavily on the work of Claus Offe, 
Habermas embraces systems theory, phenomenological sociology and 
Marxism in his reconstruction of critical theory's analysis of capitalism. 
Essential, though difficult reading. 

O'Connor, J. The Fiscal Crisis of the State. St Martin's Press, New York, 1973. 
The first in-dep(h analysis of the budgetary mechanisms of the contem- 
porary liberal state from a Marxist perspective. The ^fiscal sociology' that 
results it: a persuasive model of the way in which public budgets are part 
and parcel of the state's steering mechanisms and how they respond to social, 
political and economic pressures from different class and occupational 
groups. 

Offe, C. The theory of the capitalist state and the problem of ,>olicy for- 
mation'. In L. N. Lindberg et aL Stress and Contradiction in Modern Capitalism. 
Heath and Co., Boston, Mass., 1975. 

One of the key essays in the establishment of the theory of the crisis of 
the state. Argues that the state in capitalist society must obey three major 
conditions: exclusion fn)m the 'natural' n)le of private enterprise in the produc- 
tion of goods and services for profit; maintenance of conditions favourable 
for private enterprise and capital; and dependency of its financial base on 
the taxes and revenues it must levy directly and mdirectly on the private 
economy. The fourth condition o\ legitimation refers to the state's responsi- 
bility in maintaining and justifying the system as a whole and its role within 
it. 
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Aitarnative views 

Aberbach, J.D,, Putnam, R»D», and Rockman, B.A. Bureaucrats and 
Politicians in Western Democracies. Harvard Univcrsily Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1981. 

A major empirical study. Following a classification of the literature on the 
relationship between politicians and bureaucrats int j <bur major ^images' 
ranging from Weber's strict separation to the con(emp,>rary emergence of 
a *pure hybrid*, the authors present the fmdings of a sui^vey of the stale 
of relationships between bureaucrats and politicians In Europe and America. 
Fascinating reading. 

Fischer, F. and Sirianni, C. Critical Studies in Organization and Bureaucracy. 
Temple University Press, Philadelphia, Pa., 1984. 
An innovative series of papers focusing on issues such a.s power, control, 
the choice of technologies, gender and class in organisations, iclations 
between organisations and the larger political economy, organisational alter- 
natives and workplace democracy. Studies are drawn from a large range 
of settings and present some of the best of current radical analy.sis as well 
as some traditional classics. 

Kouzim, A.(ed.). Public Sector Administration: New Perspectives. Ijongnian 
Cheshire, Melbourne, Vic, 1983. 

^contemporary Australian analysis of various aspects of public adminis- 
tration, including critical essays on the politics of public sector adminis- 
tration, the mythology of public administration, the accountability of public 
service officials, women in administration, the administrative politics of 
dangerous technological development. A useful and , .ovocative collection. 
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